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PREFACE 

There  is  in  progress  in  America  to-day  a  slow-going, 
subtile  movement  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
entire  social  order.  By  this  I  mean  the  tendency  toward 
rendering  common  industry  cultural  and  spiritualizing. 
It  is  the  watchword  of  this  volume  that  common  work 
can  be  so  related  to  the  industrial  worker  everywhere 
that  he  may  not  only  find  exceeding  great  joy  in  his 
daily  employment,  but  that  he  may  continue  to  develop 
his  personality  in  such  ways  as  to  make  peace,  content- 
ment, and  spiritual  poise  predominating  elements  of  his 
character. 

For  many  ages  we  attempted  to  build  society  upon  the 
basis  of  a  selected  few  superior  individuals.  But  now  we 
are  planning  a  democracy  of  the  common  man,  and  I  for 
one  have  much  faith  in  the  outcome  of  the  issue.  But  in 
order  to  reach  this  highly  desirable  goal  we  must  under- 
take a  few  very  distinctive  things  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing the  young.  (1)  All  able-bodied  boys  and  girls  must 
be  trained  in  at  least  one  of  the  trunk-line  industries,  and 
this  discipline  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
schooling.  (2)  The  industrial  training  must  be  required 
of  all  alike,  not  so  much  in  thought  of  making  a  living 
as  in  thought  of  the  higher  purpose  of  making  a  life. 
(3)  In  the  carrying  forward  of  the  two  foregoing  pur- 
poses the  work  and  industry  assigned  to  the  growing 
young  will  be  emphasized  more  as  a  means  of  building  up 
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their  characters,  and  less  in  respect  to  the  mere  money- 
earning  results.  Self-support,  or  the  ability  to  make  a 
living,  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  happy  inci- 
dent of  every  forceful,  rightly  developed  personality. 

This  volume  is  constituted  of  Part  One  of  the  author's 
larger  work,  "Training  the  Boy."  This  smaller  book 
was  a  part  of  the  original  plan,  and  is  intended  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  whereby  parents  and  others  may  con- 
duct their  children  through  some  such  ideal  course  in 
industrial  training  as  that  outlined  above. 

WILUAM  A.  McKEEVER. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
OF  THE  BOY 

CHAPTER  I 
TEE  PRESCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  head  of  a  big  mercantile  establishment,  who  was 
likewise  a  man  of  many  affairs,  and  the  father  of  four 
growing  children,  sat  in  a  group  with  a  bank  president, 
a  newspaper  man,  and  a  college  instructor.  "I  once 
believed  that  business  success  would  be  the  all-absorbing 
problem  of  my  life,"  said  the  banker,  "but  now  I  look 
at  the  matter  differently.  The  chief  concern  of  any  father 
is,  or  should  be,  that  of  making  respectable  and  useful 
citizens  out  of  his  children.  Of  course  business  success 
is  a  means  to  this  end." 

Was  this  business  man  right?  Should  parents  regard 
success  in  business  as  a  necessary  but  subordinate  affair, 
which  at  its  best  must  contribute  its  results  toward  the 
building  up  of  good  lives  in  their  children  ?  Beyond  a 
doubt  the  civilized  world  is  slowly  coming  to  the  accep- 
tance of  this  position.  Land  and  merchandise  stock  and 
money,  constitute  a  certain  kind  of  wealth,  but  they  are 
best  measured  in  terms  of  service  to  human  life.  Every 
year  an  increasing  number  of  captains  of  wealth  are  tiring 
of  mere  big  business  as  a  life  pursuit,  and  are  seeking  places 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  their  money  in  human 
welfare.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
contributed  during  the  past  year  to  charity  and  other 
forms  of  the  public  good  went  directly  to  the  support  of 
the  agencies  for  saving  and  training  the  young.     In  a 
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sense,  the  many  privately-donated  child-saving  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  imply  a  general  failure  of 
parenthood  and  of  the  home  training  attempted  by  parents. 

Industrialism  the  Basis 

This  is  an  age  of  industry.  Labor  is  the  first  agency 
in  the  creation  of  all  the  material  wealth  of  the  world. 
"  The  men  who  go  downtown  from  six  to  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing make  things,"  said  a  shrewd  metropolitan  business 
man.  "  We  who  go  down  during  the  next  two  hours  put 
in  all  of  our  efforts  trying  to  take  things  away  from  one 
another."  How  true  indeed  is  the  first  part  of  the  fore- 
going statement.  Then,  why  not  make  creative  or  pro- 
ductive ability  a  fundamental  test  of  character  ? 

But  there  is  coming  a  gradual  change  in  respect  to  the 
situation.  Labor  is  becoming  yearly  more  dignified.  The 
hours  of  work  are  being  shortened.  The  masses  of  those 
who  work  are  being  allowed  time  and  opportunity  for 
recreation  and  self-improvement.  The  vaffious  states 
and  the  national  governments  are  leagued  together  in  a 
great  movement  which  is  destined  to  bring  about  a  slow 
reconstruction  of  society  with  intelligent  industry  as  its 
foundation.  Compulsory  educational  laws  are  beginning 
to  reach  every  child  and  to  require  continued  attendance 
at  school  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  school  years.  Far- 
seeing  child  labor  laws  are  likewise  reaching  the  masses 
and  forbidding  the  employment  of  any  growing  boy  or 
girl  in  the  profit-sharing  industries.  The  typical  workman 
of  the  next  generation  gives  promise  of  being  a  man  of 
substantial  culture  and  of  general  interest  in  human  affairs. 
From  the  ranks  of  the  coming  industrial  class,  the  rulers, 
the  statesmen,  and  all  the  other  persons  of  high  official 
capacity  are  destined  to  be  drawn.  Is  there  a  thoughtful 
parent  in  the  country  who  will  be  so  neglectful  of  his  duty 
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as  to  permit  his  own  son  to  grow  up  without  any  substan- 
tial industrial  training  ? 

Cultural  Aspect  of  Industry 

The  ordinary  serious-minded  parent  will  naturally  ask 
himself  how  he  can  best  bring  his  own  growing  child  into 
vital  relation  to  the  new  cultural  industry.  How  can  he 
train  his  boy  to  work  at  tasks  suited  to  the  boy's  years  and 
strength  ?  How  can  he  make  his  young  son  fond  of  work 
and  a  master  of  some  type  of  industry  ?  How  can  this 
same  boy  be  led  on  toward  courageous  manhood,  the 
parent  inculcating  in  him  at  all  times  a  wholesome  regard 
for  the  great  toiling  masses  and  a  fixed  purpose  of  linking 
his  life  permanently  and  helpfully  with  that  of  others  ? 

This  problem  of  training  the  boy  may  seem  tedious  at 
first,  but  slowly  it  becomes  a  most  enticing  one.  After 
a  few  frank  discussions  of  the  boy's  future,  with  the  boy 
as  an  active  participant,  the  young  son  himself  begins  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  it  all  and  to  square  himself  for  the 
coming  man  pictured  in  his  youthful  mind.  "Catching 
the  spirit  of  it  all  !  "  —  that  is  a  phrase  of  great  charm  and 
meaning;  for,  after  a  father  and  his  boy  have  once  learned 
to  find  enjoyment  in  planning  the  latter's  growth  into 
honorable  manhood,  a  successful  career  for  the  youth 
has  at  least  been  well  begun.  And  then,  industrial  train- 
ing must  be  thought  of  first  of  all  as  cultural,  a  form  of 
discipline  necessary  for  every  boy  or  girl  whom  we  may 
expect  to  live  wisely  and  magnanimously.  It  is  a  vicious 
theory  that  only  those  who  are  to  be  compelled  to  work 
with  their  hands  should  be  educated  industrially. 

Obedience  a  Prerequisite 

"First  obey,  then  acquire,  then  contribute."  This  is 
somebody's  suggestive  way  of  sketching  the  life  course  of 
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the  successful  and  happy  individual.  Strange  to  say, 
the  most  wholesome  relationship  of  authority  and  obedi- 
ence between  parent  and  child  results  from  a  form  of  train- 
ing begun  in  infancy.  Careless  infant  training  means 
that  much  loss  of  effectiveness  in  the  later  effects  of  dis- 
cipline. So,  for  the  sake  of  being  clear  and  specific  and 
helpful,  let  us  now  enumerate  some  of  the  arrangements 
in  the  baby's  life,  which  pave  the  way  for  securing  the 
obedience  of  the  child  and  for  directing  his  journey  toward 
maturity. 

1.  The  infant  child  learns  to  use  his  voice  as  a  first 
weapon  of  offense  and  defense.  By  putting  little  events 
together  he  discovers  that  crying  brings  results,  thus  he 
compels  the  nurse  to  take  him  up  or  give  him  nourish- 
ment, and  in  many  other  ways  to  contribute  to  his  per- 
sonal comfort.  It  is  literally  true  that  in  a  very  few  weeks 
the  ordinary  child  may  become  whimsical  and  almost 
tyrannical  in  the  dealings  with  his  caretakers. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  of  the  conscientious  parent  is 
to  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  cry  of  pain  and  hunger 
and  the  cry  of  exercise.  To  be  healthy  a  child  needs  to 
cry  briefly  and  frequently  during  the  day.  This  is  really 
the  infant's  best  gymnastic.  Crying  aids  and  accelerates 
the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood,  assists  in  throwing  off 
the  impurities  of  the  body  through  the  pores  and  other- 
wise, and  gives  a  stimulation  helpful  in  distributing  the 
nutriment  necessary  in  building  up  every  part  of  a  strong 
physique. 

The  first  lesson  in  teaching  obedience  is  that  of  reduc- 
ing the  infant's  life  to  routine  or  rhythm.  The  nurse 
or  other  expert  authority  will  make  a  schedule  of  times 
and  occasions  for  every  event  in  the  infant's  life.  This 
routine  should  be  rigidly  held  to  from  the  first.  In  a  short 
time  the  meals,  the  periods  for  sleep,  the  excretions,  the 
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crying,  and  the  other  exercises  of  the  day  will  form  them- 
selves into  a  rhythmic  process  giving  the  maximum  of 
good  health  for  the  child,  of  ease  in  caring  for  him,  and  of 
promise  for  future  self-control. 

2.  The  intelligent  parent  will  take  no  risks  and  admit 
of  no  innovations  in  respect  to  the  feeding  and  medical 
care  of  the  infant.  Expert  authority  may  seem  high- 
priced,  but  in  the  end  it  proves  to  be  far  cheaper  than 
mere  guessing  and  blundering.  The  life  of  the  little  one 
is  centered  chiefly  in  the  stomach.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  consult  a  reliable  guidebook  on  child  feeding  and 
to  follow  the  prescribed  regimen  faithfully.  To  give  one 
wrong  article  of  diet  may  start  a  series  of  troubles  that  a 
month's  hard  work  cannot  correct.  Illness,  loss  of  sleep 
to  both  parents  and  child,  irritableness  on  the  part  of 
both,  enforced  medicine  giving,  permanently  weakened 
vitality  —  these  may  all  follow  one  seemingly  slight  mis- 
take in  feeding.  As  a  further  result,  and  perhaps  the 
most  serious  one  of  all,  the  rhythm  and  regularity  is  lost 
out  of  the  infant's  life  and  is  replaced  by  peevishness  and 
whimsicalness.  The  sick  child  is  necessarily  trained  more 
for  disobedience  than  for  obedience. 

3.  The  far-seeing  parent  will  be  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  have  the  child  treated  as  a  mere  plaything.  The 
first  step  in  spoiling  the  young  character  is  often  that 
of  overfondling.  Any  healthy -minded  adult  is  naturally 
fond  of  teasing  and  tossing  and  coddling  a  clean  little 
infant,  and  the  child  is  necessarily  made  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  all  such  practices.  Overexcitement  of  the 
nerves,  an  impaired  digestive  function,  broken  sleep, 
irritability,  and  retardation  of  physical  growth  are  some 
of  the  certain  results  of  this  misplaced  attention  to  the 
human  infant.  During  the  first  days  of  life,  a  child  should 
sleep  practically  all  the  time  not  spent  in  taking  nourish- 
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ment.  By  very  slow  degrees  the  waking  moments  are 
extended  to  a  few  hours  of  cooing,  kicking  and  exercis- 
ing in  the  open  air.  The  healthy  child,  and  therefore  the 
one  most  promising  as  a  subject  for  careful  development, 
necessarily  needs  a  quiet,  serene,  and  comparatively  un- 
disturbed infant  life. 

After  consulting  something  like  a  hundred  volumes  on 
the  care  and  training  of  childhood,  the  author  is  led  to 
urge  that  medicine  giving  is  a  serious  thing  to  begin  in 
case  of  the  infant,  and  that  such  practice  should  be  given 
over  to  the  special  direction  of  the  trained  nurse  and 
physician.  Very  probably  medicine  kills  more  children 
than  it  cures.  As  evidence  supporting  this  statement  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  bulletin  entitled  "Habit-forming 
Agencies,"  recently  issued  by  the  National  Government 
and  to  be  obtained  free  for  the  asking.  The  evidence 
goes  on  to  show  that  medicine  ignorantly  administered 
leads  not  only  to  many  serious  physical  complications, 
but  to  long-standing  errors  in  the  character  and  mind 
development  of  the  young. 

The  Pre-School  Development 

We  have  attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  the  success- 
ful industrial  training  of  the  boy  begins  in  infancy  and 
that  a  regular  systematic  mode  of  infant  life  is  most  help- 
ful. Rhythm  has  thus  far  been  our  suggestive  term,  and 
by  this  we  mean  such  regulation  of  the  child's  habits  of 
sleep,  taking  nourishment  and  exercise  as  will  result  in 
the  maximum  of  physical  and  mental  health.  We  have 
also  urged  that  there  naturally  comes  out  of  such  a  well- 
regulated  order  of  infant  life  a  willing  obedience  to  parent 
direction  and  a  greater  degree  of  facility  in  the  industrial 
training  to  follow. 

Expression  rather  than  repression  should  be  the  motto 
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for  the  young  child.  "Don't"  is  too  often  almost  the 
only  forceful  and  effective  word  used  in  boy  training. 
Carried  to  excess,  this  restraint  and  prohibition  leads  the 
young  boy  on  to  an  obscure  outlook  on  life  and  its  possi- 
bilities. 

The  Montessori  Method 

Madam  Montessori,  the  great  kindergarten  teacher  of 
Italy,  has  certainly  hit  upon  a  sound  and  beautiful  ideal 
and  one  that  fits  excellently  into  the  task  of  training  the 
ordinary  boy.  This  method  reduced  to  common-sense 
terms  and  supplemented  by  suggestions  occurring  to  the 
author  may  be  sketched  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  A  healthy  child  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to 
act  courageously  and  vigorously.  Give  this  energy  an 
outlet. 

(2)  This  spontaneous  conduct  furnishes  meanings  and 
interpretations  out  of  which  all  helpful  knowledge  grows. 

(3)  The  director  of  the  child  must  plan  less  for  the 
repression  and  more  for  the  expression  of  the  child's 
instinctive  dispositions  and  desires. 

(4)  Then,  give  the  child  something  to  do.  Gret  behind 
him  to  direct  him  rather  than  in  front  to  hinder  him. 
Allow  him  to  make  blunders,  but  help  him  to  correct  them 
as  he  goes. 

(5)  Furnish  an  inexpensive  set  of  tools  and  devices 
for  the  work  of  the  child.  Work  and  play  as  yet  both 
look  alike  to  him.  They  merely  furnish  an  interesting 
outlet  for  his  pent-up  energy  and  are  therefore  both  de- 
lightful. 

A  Commendable  Method 

The  underlying  idea  of  this  book  on  boy  training  is  that 
successful  development  will  come  only  at  the  expense  of 
early   care   and   supervision.     The   following   statement 
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taken  from  a  personal  letter  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  what  is  meant  by  practical  child  training :  — 

"I  have  five  children  of  my  own  to  train  and,  in  this 
connection,  might  add  that  all  have  begun  very  early 
to  render  some  domestic  service.  My  boy  in  his  fourth 
year  takes  great  delight  in  gathering  the  eggs  as  fast  as 
they  are  laid,  and  in  getting  in  wood  and  coal  occasionally. 
The  boy  of  six  has  regular  tasks,  such  as  delivering  milk 
to  neighbors.  The  boy  of  nine  is  required  to  take  care 
of  ponies,  cow,  and  chickens,  besides  doing  some  work  in 
the  garden.  He  is  now  employed  by  a  neighbor  also  to 
take  care  of  chickens,  lawn,  and  flowers,  while  the  family 
are  in  the  mountains  for  a  month.  I  regard  this  as  valu- 
able training  for  the  boy  while  he  is  out  of  school.  In 
this  connection,  I  try  to  see  that  his  work  is  regular,  not 
overburdensome,  that  he  is  not  overpaid,  and  that  he 
is  not  paid  before  the  work  is  done ;  also,  to  see  that  the 
work  is  well  done,  and  that  the  money  earned  is  not  fool- 
ishly spent.  As  the  boy  has  a  strong  appetite  for  sweets, 
we  have  to  let  him  spend  a  little  in  that  direction.  The 
girls,  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  are  trained  to 
spend  a  few  hours  each  day  in  regular  domestic  service. 
This  is,  of  course,  being  increased  as  they  grow  older. 
We  proceed  on  the  theory  that  a  child  learns  to  be  indus- 
trious by  being  industrious." 

FuBNisH  Light  Tasks 

As  the  training  here  outlined  goes  on,  it  becomes  the 
Imperative  duty  of  the  parent  to  see  that  the  small  boy 
has  some  light  task  to  perform.  The  first  thought  of 
the  trainer  may  be  that  of  convenience  and  profit,  but  such 
purposes  do  not  properly  belong  in  a  scientific  course  of 
child  training.  It  will  be  rather  inconvenient  and  utterly 
without  pecuniary  profit  to  the  parent,  if  we  consider  the 
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time  and  energy  necessarily  expended  in  directing  the 
small  boy  to  obey  and  to  perform  the  light  assigned  duties. 
"A  child  of  this  age  is  in  the  way,  more  trouble  than  he 
is  worth,  and  I  would  much  prefer  to  do  the  tasks  myself." 
The  foregoing  is  a  stock  statement  of  the  usual  misin- 
formed boy  trainer,  and  suggests  the  fundamental  error 
of  regarding  the  boy  as  if  his  work  were  for  the  sake  of 
the  profits  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  his  character  de- 
velopment. 

As  a  substantial  beginning  of  the  industrial  training, 
therefore,  the  mere  three-year-old  boy  may  well  be  re- 
quired to  perform  a  few  three-minute  tasks  daily.  He 
should  be  sent  across  the  room  to  pick  up  his  playthings, 
or  to  bring  a  needed  article  to  his  mother,  or  to  carry  an 
object  to  some  one  else,  and  the  like.  The  fundamental 
idea  is  that  the  child  be  directed  to  do  some  specific 
thing  worth  while  and  that  he  be  caused  to  carry  out 
directions  as  given.  To  be  sure,  these  light  duties  are 
not  serious  enough  to  be  listed  as  work,  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, splendid  means  of  preparation  for  the  work  and 
industry  to  follow  in  the  growing  life. 

It  is  necessary  and  most  helpful  in  the  training  here 
considered  that  the  parent  give  frequent  expressions  of 
approval  of  duties  well  performed  by  the  boy.  Such  at- 
tention and  approval  soon  becomes  the  child's  best  re- 
ward and  his  best  incentive  for  further  efforts.  In  fact, 
fulsome  praise  and  well-directed  approval  on  the  part 
of  the  wise  parent  naturally  substitutes  for  the  scolding 
and  faultfinding  so  common  in  case  of  the  unwise  one. 

Something  Constructive  to  Do 

It  is  really  imperative  that  the  small  boy  be  provided 
daily  with  some  constructive  work-play  activities.  It  is 
as  natural   for  him  to  desire  to  build  playhouses,  mud- 
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dams,  and  "  thing-a-bobs "  of  other  sorts  as  it  is  for 
healthy  grown  men  to  desire  and  need  wholesome  occupa- 
tion. Therefore,  one  must  learn  to  see  things  from  the 
boy's  point  of  view,  and  thus  fall  in  with  his  childish  plans 
and  specifications  for  constructive  play-work.  One  must 
not  only  let  him  do  the  thing  his  own  way,  but  at  times 
assist  him  in  so  doing.  His  movements  may  be  crude, 
but  his  instinctive  purposes  are  right  and  sound,  and  the 
latter  must  be  directed  rather  than  suppressed.  Best 
of  all,  the  boy  who  is  thus  supported  in  his  juvenile  un- 
dertakings early  forms  the  practice  of  cooperation  with 
the  parent.  The  parent  stands  ready  to  support  and  to 
direct  the  youthful  problems,  while  the  child  takes  on  an 
increased  disposition  to  obey. 

Stimulated  with  the  assurance  of  affectionate  help  and 
approval  and  with  the  expectation  of  being  rewarded  in 
many  other  ways,  the  boy  now  shows  the  first  real  indi- 
cations of  being  on  the  way  to  higher  industrial  attain- 
ment. A  wholesome  work-and-play  arrangement  will  call 
for  a  thoughtful  alternation  of  these  two  helpful  forms  of 
discipline. 

What  of  the  Kindergarten? 

All  city  parents  will  naturally  have  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  school  —  whether  or  not  to  send 
the  boy.  The  answer  of  those  who  have  given  this  ques- 
tion lifelong  consideration  is  in  effect  that  no  kinder- 
garten, either  public  or  private,  will  probably  harm  the 
boy,  and  that  the  net  results  in  practically  every  case  will 
be  helpful  in  the  problem  of  industrial  training,  and  other- 
wise. The  kindergarten  training  is  especially  valuable 
in  the  refining  of  the  hand  movements.  The  boy  whom 
such  discipline  teaches  to  thread  a  needle,  to  build  block 
houses,  to  make  designs  in  clay  or  sand,  and  the  like,  is 
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thus  materially  advanced  on  his  way  to  the  more  difficult 
achievements  to  come.  In  the  ordinary  case,  therefore, 
the  parent  may  consider  it  fortunate  if  there  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  his  boy  for  a  term  of  the  kindergarten 
training. 

Give  an  ordinary  man  an  ax,  a  saw,  a  plane,  or  a  pitch- 
fork and  ask  him  to  use  it.  A  moment's  effort  on  his 
part  will  reveal  his  early  practice  —  or  the  lack  of  it  — 
in  the  use  of  that  particular  tool.  No  amount  of  present 
training  in  the  use  of  this  implement  will  possibly  bring 
about  the  manual  skill  that  could  readily  have  been  ac- 
quired in  early  boyhood.  Moreover,  the  father  who,  for 
example,  never  even  learned  to  sharpen  a  carving  knife 
need  not  expect  to  be  able  to  teach  his  boy  to  put  an  edge 
on  any  kind  of  tool  or  implement.  The  distinctive  service 
of  the  kindergarten  training  is  that  of  starting  the  learner 
in  the  performance  of  a  large  variety  of  manual  activities, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  future  skill  and  dexterity. 

Trying  out  the  Boys 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  small  boy  be  given 
the  widest  possible  range  of  childish  practices  during  the 
pre-school  age.  Even  his  play  may  be  made  to  serve  this 
purpose.  For  example,  he  may  be  for  a  time  a  make- 
believe  carpenter  and  thus  learn  many  simple  lessons  in 
respect  to  the  care  and  handling  of  tools.  If  there  be  an 
older  brother  who  has  already  taken  such  a  course ,  and 
who  is  required  to  be  on  work  duty  a  certain  number 
of  hours  per  day  —  then  the  latter  may  be  appointed  as 
instructor  for  the  younger  one.  In  such  a  case  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  definite  task  be  assigned.  Suppose  the 
specific  problem  be  that  of  learning  how  to  file  a  hand  saw 
or  a  hoe.  The  six-year-old  may  approach  the  task  in  the 
attitude  of  one  at  play,  and  even  then  he  may  be  shown 
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precisely  how  the  work  is  done.  Such  knowledge  is  likely 
to  remain  with  him  and  serve  a  good  purpose  many  times 
in  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  II 
TEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  ADJUSTMENT 

The  public  school  work  is  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
general  course  in  industrial  training.  The  same  prin- 
ciples and  applications  are  called  into  service  as  is  the 
case  with  other  forms  of  industrial  discipline.  At  present 
the  public  school  course  furnishes  the  only  preparatory 
training  available  for  many  thousands  of  growing  boys. 
During  the  many  hours  out  of  school  they  run  at  large 
and  have  to  grow  up  without  the  most  helpful  discipline 
that  comes  from  being  held  to  a  schedule  of  assigned  non- 
school  duties.  At  some  future  time  this  error  will  be 
righted  and  every  boy  will  have  to  pass  in  the  manual 
arts  and  crafts  just  as  he  does  now  in  arithmetic  and 
history. 

The  First-Day  Inventory 

The  boy  who  first  enters  the  public  school  has  in  the 
ideal  case  a  certain  valuable  stock  of  practical  experience 
in  doing  things  with  his  hands.  Six  and  a  half  to  seven 
years  is  the  best  age  for  the  boy's  entrance  into  the  com- 
mon school  grades.  Statistics  covering  thousands  of 
cases  show  that  those  beginning  at  the  age  named  have 
the  greatest  probability  of  steady  and  regular  advance- 
ment, and  of  finishing  the  course.  In  the  ideal  case,  then, 
the  boy  just  entering  school  has  learned  through  actual 
practice  to  use  his  body  in  the  maximum  number  of  ways 
in  getting  practical  things  done,  although  the  most  of  this 
learning  has  necessarily  come  through  the  play  activities. 

15 
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Let  us  make  a  list  of  the  definite  mechanical  practices 
with  which  a  seven-year-old  boy  was  familiar.  He  lived 
in  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants  and  was  familiar 
enough  with  the  following  experiences  to  the  extent  that 
his  class  instruction  was  rendered  easy  and  familiar :  — 

Driving  cows  Hoeing  the  garden 

Riding  a  horse  Raking  the  lawn 

Riding  in  a  wagon  Sawing  boards 

Feeding  the  chickens  Driving  nails 

Rowing  a  boat  Carrying  kindling 

Sweeping  the  floor  Paring  potatoes 

Flying  a  kite  Making  a  whirligig 

Fishing  in  the  brook  Shooting  with  bow  and  arrow 

Going  swimming  Making  toy  boats 

Turning  on  the  trapeze  Training  a  dog 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  impracticable  for  the  common 
parent  to  make  all  these  experiences  available  for  his  boy, 
but  it  is  our  contention  that  such  an  ideal  should  be 
thought  of  and  sought  to  the  fullest  extent  that  conditions 
will  allow;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  highly  valuable 
culture  resulting  from  such  training  —  culture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  industrial  efficiency  and  a  firmer  grasp  upon 
the  big  problems  destined  to  confront  the  boy  during 
his  coming  manhood. 

Respect  for  School  Work 

The  first  problem  arising  in  the  life  of  the  newly  entered 
schoolboy  is  that  of  obtaining  a  right  relation  to  the  seri- 
ous duties  of  the  classroom.  Naturally  a  boy  at  this 
age  comes  in  the  spirit  of  mere  play,  and  fails  to  forecast 
the  serious  meaning  of  the  book  training.  The  busy 
teacher  will  do  much  to  remove  the  child-mindedness  and 
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substitute  boy-mindedness,  but  the  parent  can  well  afford 
to  cooperate  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
meet  the  new  condition  than  to  talk  frequently  and  freely 
to  the  small  boy  about  his  school  duties.  He  is  not  a 
little  play  boy  any  more,  but  a  schoolboy  with  lessons  to 
get  and  work  to  do.  He  is  going  to  have  his  lessons  well 
every  day,  and  in  time  he  is  to  become  a  big,  smart  man 
who  can  do  many  things.  Father  and  mother  will  be 
pleased  at  his  success  and  will  tell  others  about  him  with 
great  pride.  Such  remarks  as  the  foregoing  will  spur 
the  young  son  on  to  greater  effort  and  will  help  him  to 
formulate  most  wholesome  mind  pictures  of  himself  in 
the  future.  Slowly  he  will  learn  how  to  participate  in 
the  conversations  in  reference  to  what  he  is  to  do  and  to 
be  until  unconsciously  the  entire  family  will  have  been 
drawn  into  a  grand  cooperative  scheme  of  boy  develop- 
ment. 

The  Honor  of  Labor 

In  devising  various  schemes  for  inducing  the  boy  to  get 
down  to  steady  application  in  the  school,  the  parent  will 
not  forget  to  exalt  labor  and  industry  as  the  great  wealth- 
producing  and  man-producing  factors.  It  is  not  over- 
stating the  situation  to  the  young  mind  to  urge  that  all 
the  good  people  in  the  world  are  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  industrial  effort  —  that  only  tramps  and  vagabonds 
and  criminals  and  a  few  overrich  persons  endeavor  to  get 
along  without  doing  daily  something  that  is  honorable  and 
worth  while. 

Regular  Attendance 

It  may  seem  a  trivial  matter  to  take  the  boy  out  of 
school  occasionally  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  a  day's 
visit  out  of  town  in  company  with  his  father  or  mother. 
But  such  little  things  break  the  continuity  of  the  school 
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work  and  may  constitute  the  first  lost  link  in  the  chain  of 
siKxvss.  Take  the  boy  out  thus  a  few  times,  juid  he  will 
whiue  to  go  again  ami  will  show  less  keenness  of  desire  to 
master  his  school  subjects. 

Now,  we  are  not  forgetting  the  nuiiu  thesis  of  this  dis- 
cussion; namely,  that  industrial  training  during  early  boy 
life  is  a  prerequisite  to  almost  every  kind  of  success  in 
mature  life.  It  is  our  constant  thought  of  this  issue  that 
makes  us  cx>ncerm\l  alK>ut  the  lH>y's  selKx>l  discipline  and 
the  careful  miuiner  in  which  it  should  be  given.  We 
desire  him  to  lH\\>me  master  of  every  jnx^ible  and  wortliy 
boyish  praeticv.  We  desire  him  to  gain  slowly  through 
his  own  efforts  a  ratiomil  control  over  l>oth  his  mind  and 
his  body.  And  tinally,  we  desire  him  to  be<.\>me  a  splendid 
example  of  s<.*lf-rt*liance  and  smvess,  such  as  may  be 
emulated  by  others  struggling  lower  down  the  ladder  of 
life. 

So  with  the  ends  just  named  in  \4ew,  and  with  a  thought 
of  imparting  to  the  boy  a  wholesome  fondness  for  the 
schcK)l  duties,  we  again  ci>mmend  strongly  the  retjuirt*- 
ment  of  regular  and  punctual  attendiuice  at  the  school. 
Let  him  enter  promptly  on  the  opening  day  and  continue 
if  possible  without  a  break  till  the  last  hour  of  the  term. 

Come  into  Touch  with  the  School 

No  parent  can  afford  to  be  too  busy  to  neglect  coming 
into  personal  acquaintance  with  the  boy's  teacher  and 
with  the  particular  tasks  slie  assigns  him.  An  early  visit 
to  the  scluH^lroom  will  oj^>en  one's  eyes  more  fully  to  the 
real  situation  thiui  will  the  exchange  of  a  dozen  friendly 
notes.  By  meeting  the  teacher,  say  after  the  first  two 
weeks  have  j>i\sset.l.  it  is  easily  possible  to  learn  of  the 
actual  conditions  —  the  points  whertMn  ihc  bov  is  weak 
and  needs  assistance. 
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Upon  minor  points  of  difference  and  misunderstanding 
between  teacher  and  parent  it  is  usually  safe  and  fair  to 
assume  that  the  teacher  is  right  and  that  the  parent  is 
wrong  and  lacks  familiarity  with  the  ease.  In  very  rare 
instances  should  the  boy  ever  hear  a  word  of  adverse 
criticism  of  his  teacher  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  parent. 
Under  usual  conditions  the  parent  is  in  no  position  to 
judge  equally  well  with  the  teacher  in  respect  to  matters 
of  school  training  and  discipline.  He  should  therefore 
join  the  teacher  as  cordially  as  possible  in  carrying  out  the 
school  plans  which  he  himself  considers  of  questionable 
appropriateness  for  his  child. 

Follow  the  Course  Impartl^lly 

It  is  fatal  to  the  cause  of  broad  culture  and  wise  indus- 
trial training  for  the  parent  to  insist  that  extra  attention 
be  given  to  some  of  the  boy's  school  subjects  and  scant 
application  to  others.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
ideal  man-building  the  subjects  of  the  well-ordered  cur- 
riculum all  have  the  same  value  and  importance.  Each 
one  is  to  constitute  an  essential  part  in  rounding  out  the 
whole  life  of  the  boy  and  in  making  him  a  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Every  normal  child  in  the  school 
grades  ranging  below  adolescence  should  be  required  to 
pursue  the  same  subjects  as  the  others.  No  parent  has  a 
right  to  ask  that  his  normal  boy  be  allowed  to  slight  a  given 
subject  unless  he  is  willing  to  contend  that  such  subject  be 
slighted  by  all  or  entirely  eliminated  from  the  course. 

Educators  have  been  engaged  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
building  up  the  present  course  of  study  for  the  common 
schools.  Their  judgment  may  be  wrong,  but  they  are  the 
only  persons  logically  in  the  right  position  to  determine 
the  matter.  Language,  literature,  mathematics,  history, 
elementary  biology,  physiography,  physiology,  and  manual 
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industry  —  these  are  the  subjects  to  all  of  which  the  child 
must  give  serious  time  and  attention  before  he  has  been 
introduced  fully  and  properly  to  the  great  personal  prob- 
lems of  everyday  human  existence.  Through  a  slight- 
ing of  one  of  these  during  his  school  days  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  grow  up  a  mere  fragment  of  the  man  he  might 
have  become. 

Back  to  First  Things 

The  wisest  of  the  school  authorities  and  specialists  are 
slowly  coming  back  to  primitive  situations  and  equipments 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  program.  The  public 
school  of  yesterday  was  entirely  too  bookish.  Its  purpose 
was  to  serve  the  favored  few  by  furnishing  their  children  a 
type  of  learning  that  would  enable  them  easily  to  dominate 
the  masses  and  to  live  a  life  of  comparative  freedom  from 
arduous  toil.  But  that  day  of  exclusive  book  culture  is 
rapidly  passing,  and  the  school  still  adhering  to  such 
practices  is  falling  into  ill  repute. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  school  course  offers  a  most 
wholesome  alternation  of  book  work  and  hand  work  in  its 
daily  program.  While  the  ordinary  schools  are  slowly 
approaching  this  most  helpful  ideal,  the  industrial  (re- 
form) schools  have  already  realized  it  in  a  practical  way. 
In  such  institutions  we  find  that  every  facility  is  offered  for 
indulging  daily  the  fundamental  juvenile  instinct  for  play, 
study,  manual  industry,  recreation,  and  sociability.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inmates  of  these  industrial 
schools  are  taken  up  as  little  miscreants  and  are  usually 
lacking  a  close  parental  sympathy,  they  are  making  a 
surprisingly  good  showing  in  the  world  at  large,  after 
finishing  their  course  of  training  and  discipline. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  the  excellent  course 
of  training  now  offered  almost  exclusively  in  the  indus- 
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trial  reform  schools  will  become  the  predominant  type  for 
the  entire  country.  Upon  the  culmination  of  that  happy 
event  there  will  be  no  broken,  backsliding  vacation  periods 
in  the  common  school  curriculum  as  now,  while  every 
boy  and  girl  will  aid  in  making  his  career  one  steady  and 
unbroken  ascent  toward  full  maturity. 

The  After-School  Training 

However,  as  yet  the  millennium  is  not  at  hand.  Only  a 
very  few  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  providing  all-the-year 
training  for  children.  Gary,  Indiana,  is  a  noteworthy 
instance.  There  the  book  work  and  the  industrial  train- 
ing are  carefully  alternated  and  correlated,  while  some 
attention  is  being  given  to  play  and  recreation.  So,  the 
parent  will  still  continue  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
industrial  training  at  home  to  supplement  the  book  work 
given  in  the  ordinary  school.  In  arranging  for  such 
supplementary  industry  two  or  three  ideas  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

(1)  It  is  important  above  nearly  everything  else  that 
the  boy  learn  to  regard  work  and  industry  as  being  funda- 
mental to  the  wealth  and  progress  of  society.  So,  only 
after  the  small  boy  has  secretly  or  expressly  resolved  to 
make  himself  a  worthy  contributor  to  the  great  industrial 
movement,  has  the  parental  admonition  done  good 
service. 

(2)  In  furnishing  the  means  of  endeavor  for  the  boy  it  is 
well  to  start  him  if  possible  with  some  lessons  in  the  world's 
oldest  productive  industry;  namely,  bringing  something 
out  of  the  soil.  If  a  small  garden  plot  be  an  impossibility, 
then  bring  him  in  the  best  available  manner  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fact  that  all  the  foodstuffs  come  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  soil.  He  can  at  least  be 
required  to  grow  some  beans  in  a  box,  and  perhaps  some 
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flowering  plants  as  well.  The  expenditure  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  time  and  money  will  bring  these  crude 
materials  into  the  boy's  hands.  The  duty  of  germinating 
the  seed  and  tending  the  plants  will  become  a  pleasure  to 
him  after  you  have  held  him  carefully  and  regularly  to  its 
performance  for  a  series  of  after-school  periods.  Best  of  all, 
you  will  have  thus  interested  the  young  mind  to  a  small 
extent  in  a  great  thread  of  the  world's  complex  industrial 
life. 

(3)  The  next  distinctive  feature  of  juvenile  industrial 
training  —  after  something  definite  has  been  done  to 
bring  the  boy  close  to  the  soil  and  its  productive  life  —  is 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  manufacturing  things  from  raw 
materials.  The  field,  the  forest,  the  mine,  the  power 
plant,  and  the  workshop  are  the  great  historical  centers  of 
work  naturally  thought  of  in  this  connection.  At  least 
one  or  two  of  these  factors  in  producing  the  raw  materials 
of  industry  may  be  brought  into  vital  relation  to  the 
juvenile  effort.  A  hammer,  a  saw,  a  pound  of  nails,  and  a 
pile  of  kindling  boards  may  be  readily  secured,  and  the  boy 
will  gladly  become  an  amateur  carpenter  under  a  small 
amount  of  home  direction.  Or,  provide  a  pair  of  small 
tongs,  a  heavy  hammer,  a  toy  anvil  or  iron  bench  vice, 
and  you  have  the  yoiuig  blacksmith.  Now,  for  example, 
obtain  a  few  2-foot  lengths  of  quarter-inch  iron  rod  and 
show  him  how  to  bend  them  into  connected  links,  thus 
making  a  chain  for  his  swing.  These  methods  and  devices 
will  suggest  others  of  the  same  general  class,  any  and  all 
of  which  will  prove  most  helpful  in  teaching  at  home  the 
life-building  lessons  of  industry. 

Boys  may  do  Housework 

It  is  both  pathetic  and  provoking  to  observe  the  great 
number  of  homes  in  which  the  overworked  mother  has  no 
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woman  or  girl  helper  upon  whom  to  shift  a  part  of  the 
burden,  while  at  the  same  time  a  big,  husky  half-grown 
boy  is  running  loose  on  the  place  without  having  a  single 
work  task  assigned  to  him.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  strongly 
advised  that  the  boy  be  taught  to  assist  with  the  routine 
duties  of  the  household.  After  some  rigid  and  persistent 
training  boys  become  excellent  home  helpers.  Without 
counting  the  great  relief  to  the  tired  mother,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  boy's  house  training  is  profitable  for  two 
reasons.  It  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  industrial  discipline 
in  behalf  of  which  we  are  contending;  and  it  gives  him 
such  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  household  drudg- 
ery as  will  beget  in  him  a  wholesome  sympathy  in  respect 
to  the  burdens  probably  to  be  imposed  upon  his  life  com- 
panion in  the  years  to  come. 

Therefore,  with  great  profit  to  his  personal  character 
every  boy  may  be  given  a  rigid  course  of  home  industrial 
training  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Clearing  the  table  after  meals. 

2.  Washing  and  drying  the  dishes. 

3.  Sweeping  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

4.  Scrubbing  kitchen  and  porch. 

5.  Carrying  in  fuel, 

6.  Making  up  the  beds. 

7.  Darning  his  own  stockings. 

8.  Helping  with  the  washing. 

9.  Paring  potatoes  and  apples. 

10.  Caring  for  the  house  plants. 

11.  Tending  the  baby. 

12.  Running  the  errands. 

As  has  been  suggested  above,  the  boy  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  work's  sake,  but  the  work  will  be  required  for 
the  boy's  sake.     With  this  interest  uppermost  the  tasks 
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will  be  assigned  to  him  as  after-school  duties  and  at  only 
such  times  as  will  answer  to  his  needs  for  discipline.  A 
half-hour  daily  is  not  too  much  for  the  boy  of  eight  with  • 
an  extra  half-hour  or  more  on  Saturdays.  For  a  twelve- 
year-old,  double  the  requirement  and  give  him  even  more 
work  on  Saturday. 
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CHAPTER  III 
VACATION  EMPLOYMENT 

During  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  year  there  is  a 
vast  army  of  growing  boys  running  at  large  in  the  cities 
and  towns  without  any  helpful  employment,  and  in  most 
cases  entirely  too  free  from  restraints  and  discipline. 
During  this  vacation  period  thousands  of  good  boys  tend  to 
unlearn  the  best  moral  lessons  acquired  in  the  school,  to 
take  up  habits  of  shiftlessness,  and  to  fall  into  evil  and 
criminal  companionships.  Indeed,  the  first  criminal  act 
of  many  a  young  man  is  directly  traceable  to  the  enforced 
idleness  and  shiftlessness  of  the  vacation  period. 

The  author  would  impress  all  interested  persons  with  the 
idea  that  the  vacation  problem  in  the  life  of  the  American 
boy  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing  of  all  those 
that  disturb  the  minds  of  parents.  It  is  not  only  serious  on 
account  of  the  evil  consequences  mentioned,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  idle  vacation  days  come  at  a  time  in  the 
boy's  life  when  he  is  ripe  for  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
disciplinary  activities  which,  omitted  in  childhood  and 
youth,  are  lost  out  of  his  character  make-up  forever. 

No  Solution  in  Sight 

Notwithstanding  all  our  new  social  machinery  designed 
to  make  human  life  richer  and  better,  there  is  as  yet  no 
device  or  plan  for  meeting  the  serious  situation  just  now 
described.  There  is  simply  a  general  admission  that  the 
fault  is  a  grave  one,  while  each  individual  boy  is  left  to 
chance  occasion  for  his  vacation  experience  and  training, 
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As  a  result,  some  parents  —  notably  farmers  and  certain 
of  those  hard  pressed  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  —  are 
crowding  their  young  boys  to  the  very  limit  of  physical 
endurance  in  the  performance  of  vacation  work.  Others 
are  permitting  their  big  overgrown  sons  to  pass  the  time 
in  absolute  idleness,  or  worse. 

The  farmer  who  keeps  his  fourteen-year-old  son  hard  at 
work  in  the  field  six  long  days  in  the  week  —  as  not  a  few 
are  doing  —  thereby  does  a  serious  wrong  to  this  young 
faithful  member  of  his  own  family  and  to  the  oncoming 
generations  as  well.  Such  overcrowding,  foolhardy 
methods  have  helped  to  drive  the  boys  away  from  the 
farms  and  into  city  positions  where  life  proved  at  length 
to  be  even  more  cramped  and  grinding. 

Certain  shiftless  and  improvident  parents  of  the  cities  are 
permitting  their  young  boys  to  spend  the  vacation  period 
toiling  in  factories  and  sweat  shops.  Such  boy -killing  con- 
ditions soon  reduce  their  victims  to  the  mere  framework 
of  a  stupid,  hungry  animal,  and  shut  out  forever  the  pos- 
sibilities of  any  higher  type  of  existence.  Fortunately 
nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union  have  recently  enacted  laws 
intended  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under 
foiu-teen  to  sixteen  in  many  of  the  industries  hurtful  to  child- 
hood and  named  as  such.  Although  still  much  ignored, 
these  statutes  are  destined  to  become  rigidly  enforced. 

Keep  the  Boy  at  Home 

In  making  out  a  plan  for  the  boy's  vacation  employ- 
ment the  first  essential  will  be  to  provide  if  possible  that  he 
sleep  nightly  in  his  own  home  bed.  It  is  a  still  more 
favorable  condition  if  he  can  be  put  to  work  under  the  eye 
of  one  of  his  parents ;  for,  the  work  done  is  to  be  for  the 
boy's  sake  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  we  are  to 
remember.    The  further  away  from  the  home  restraints  and 
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supervision  the  less  likely  the  boy's  true  interests  will  be 
safeguarded.  In  every  instance  where  his  life  and  character 
are  exploited  for  a  money  gain  there  is  just  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  his  possibilities  of  reaching  a  useful  manhood. 
Furthermore,  the  moral  advancement  of  the  boy  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  satisfactorily  unless  he  have  daily 
counsel  and  association  with  some  one  who  is  more  in- 
terested in  his  well-being  than  in  the  money  he  may  earn. 

Current  opinion  is  much  in  error  regarding  the  sup- 
posed toughness  of  constitution  of  the  growing  boy.  He  in 
fact  possesses  a  state  of  health  which  is  fairly  good,  but 
which  borders  on  delicateness  and  an  easy  derangement. 
The  half-grown  boy  may  be  overworked  and  seemingly 
toughened  to  the  point  of  heavy  endurance,  but  a  careful 
examination  of  such  a  case  will  show  clearly  that  less  of  the 
youthful  elasticity  of  body  and  spontaneity  of  mind  is  the 
exorbitant  price  paid  for  such  so-called  ruggedness.  On 
the  contrary,  the  young,  growing  physique  needs  a  much 
more  careful  regimen  of  diet,  rest,  and  sleep  than  is  the 
case  with  a  grown  man.  The  natural  craving  for  food  and 
drink  will  easily  lead  a  boy  toward  excess  and  disease  un- 
less some  person  older  and  wiser  than  himself  restrain  him 
and  supervise  his  animal  indulgences. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  our  words  of 
caution,  the  pressing  requirements  of  the  situation  will 
make  it  seem  advisable  to  have  the  youth  work  away  from 
home  during  the  vacation  period.  But  in  nearly  all  such 
cases  he  may  be  brought  home  for  the  over-Sunday  rest 
and  may  be  sent  back  to  his  place  of  employment  each 
time  with  a  helpful  word  of  sympathetic  parental  advice. 

A  Varied  Program 

Now,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  attempt  to  serve 
the  largest  possible  number  and  the  widest  possible  class  of 
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parents  in  the  task  of  training  their  boys.  The  situations 
are  so  varied  and  the  call  for  specific  help  is  so  pressing  that 
it  seems  best  to  take  up  one  by  one  the  various  types  of 
vacation  employment  for  boys,  attempting  to  estimate 
the  disciplinary  value  of  each  and  to  give  definite  plans 
for  applying  the  purposes  thereof  to  the  boy's  life.  We 
are  not  to  understand  that  there  is  anything  wrong  or 
hurtful  in  putting  the  boy  at  some  money-earning  employ- 
ment —  far  from  that.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  the 
better  if  his  industrial  efforts  bring  in  a  money  return; 
provided,  the  boy's  character  development  be  made  strictly 
the  first  consideration  in  every  case  and  that  such  train- 
ing be  at  no  time  sacrificed  to  the  mere  pecuniary  gain. 

But  before  entering  upon  an  extended  consideration  of 
the  various  plans  of  vacation  employment  for  the  boy,  let 
us  make  out  an  ideal  schedule  of  hours  for  each  age, 
itemizing  in  particular  the  number  of  hours  of  work,  sleep, 
and  play  seemingly  required  for  each  individual  case. 

Working  on  the  Farm 

Many  town  and  city  boys  find  healthful  and  instructive 
occupation  for  the  vacation  season  by  going  to  the  country 
to  work.  This  arrangement,  like  all  the  others  recom- 
mended, needs  intelligent  sympathy  from  the  parent  in 
order  to  make  it  most  certainly  productive  of  good  to  the 
boy.  The  first  matter  to  consider  on  the  farm  to  which  the 
boy  is  sent  is  that  of  his  physical  care  and  safety.  There 
are  some  farm  practices  not  any  too  safe  for  the  "green" 
town  boy  to  undertake  —  such  as  handling  fractious 
animals.  And  then,  the  sanitation  of  the  place  may  well 
be  inquired  about.  The  matter  of  polluted  drinking  water 
is  a  source  of  grave  danger  to  the  new  arrival,  although 
those  long  accustomed  to  the  condition  may  have  become 
immune  to  its  hurtful  effects. 
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Age 

Work 

Sleep 

Plat 

4 

Light  one-minute  tasks 

13    hours 
or  more 

An  hour  of  non-directed 

5 

Light  assigned  duties 

13  hours 

As  above 

6 

Shght  increase 

121  hours 

Directed  and  construc- 
tive play 

7 

At  school,  light  errands 

12  hours 

Nearly  all  after-school 
hours  for  play 

8 

15-minute      tasks      after 

12  hours 

As  above,  but  furnish  con- 

school;       half      hours. 

structive  tools 

Saturday ;     one    hour. 

vacation  days 

9 

Half  hour,   evenings:      1 

11|  hours 

Should    be    playing    in 

hour,     Saturday ;         3 

school   teams   and   at 

hours  daily  during  va- 

home tasks 

cation 

10 

Half  hour,   evenings;     2 

11  hours 

Play  as  above,  but  more 

hours,     Saturday ;       3 

of  constructive  sort 

hours   during   vacation 

11 

Steady  choring:  3  hours. 

11  hours 

Play  with  teams  and  the 

Saturday;  4  hours,  va- 

crowd if  possible 

cation 

12 

Steady  half-hour  choring 
after  school;    3   hours, 
Saturday ;  4|  hours,  va- 
cation 

10§  hours 

Play  as  above 

13 

No  new  strength,  same  as 
age  12 

10^  hours 

Play  more  irregularly 

14 

Still  choring ;  5  hours,  Sat- 

10 hours 

More  of  the  make-believe 

urday;     5  or  6   hours. 

wild  play  life 

vacation 

15 

Home  tasks  by  half  hours 

10  hours 

Hiking,  camping,  tramp- 

or more :  Half  day,  Sat- 

ing, frequent  half  hol- 

urday ;  6  to  8  hours,  va- 

idays 

cation 

The  farm  work  is  usually  heavy  and  the  day  a  long  one 
during  the  summer  harvest  season.     There  is,  therefore,  a 
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tendency  to  overwork  all,  especially  growing  boys.  The 
schedule  of  hours  given  above  should  not  be  widely  varied 
in  the  performance  of  the  heavy  work.  Light  and  rec- 
reative employment  may  be  used  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
hours. 

In  cases  where  the  town  boy  is  sent  to  the  country  for 
vacation  employment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  know 
the  exact  terms  and  conditions  of  the  service.  It  will  be 
most  fortunate  if  the  farm  overseer  be  a  relative  or  a  close 
friend  of  the  boy's  family.  The  social  companionships  of 
the  season  are  also  important,  as  not  infrequently  a  vile 
and  immoral  farm  laborer  may  be  placed  in  the  daily  com- 
pany of  youths  and  thus  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
poison  their  minds  with  his  obscenity. 

As  an  ideal  arrangement  for  the  boy  as  a  vacation  farm 
helper  we  may  cite  that  of  a  twelve-year-old  who  rode  out 
a  distance  of  five  miles  on  his  own  pony  early  each  Mon- 
day morning  and  returned  home  for  the  Sunday  rest. 
This  enabled  the  parents  to  keep  close  to  his  movements 
and  to  help  him  correct  the  errors  of  each  week.  This 
boy  received  $3  and  board  and  came  back  in  the  autumn 
with  $25  to  his  credit. 

Herding  Cows 

Every  town  and  village  has  its  herdboy,  who  takes  the 
cows  out  to  pasture  at  morning  and  brings  them  back  in 
the  evening.  Sometimes  there  are  several  such  vacation 
positions  in  one  town.  This  is  really  an  excellent  re- 
sponsibility for  a  boy  to  assume,  and  it  usually  pays  well 
for  the  time  required.  A  pony  and  saddle  are  a  part  of 
the  necessary  equipment. 

The  wide-awake  herdboy  will  solicit  patrons  early  in 
the  season,  long  before  the  time  to  begin  using  the  pasture. 
He  will  arrange  with  the  owner  of  the  pasture  land  for  its 
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use  at  a  stated  price  per  head.  He  may  add  this  amount 
monthly  to  the  bill  against  each  patron  for  tending  the 
cow.  This  position  offers  some  excellent  opportunities 
for  learning  and  for  discipline.  It  is  worth  not  a  little  to  a 
boy  to  learn  all  about  cow  nature  —  as  he  will  during 
one  season's  driving.  People  will  not  patronize  a  boy 
long  if  he  mistreats  their  animals.  Fast  driving,  insuf- 
ficient pasture  and  water,  and  excitement  of  any  kind  are 
the  ordinary  abuses  which  cows  will  immediately  make 
apparent  through  a  diminution  of  the  milk  supply.  The 
owners  will  also  have  their  individual  ideas  about  when  to 
call  for  and  when  to  return  with  the  animals  and  how  to 
handle  them  properly.  To  these  small  details  the  suc- 
cessful cow  herder  will  give  due  attention. 

One  thirteen-year-old  boy  herder  of  unusual  carefulness 
and  courtesy  showed  an  income  of  $30  per  month  Doubt- 
less many  others  can  do  as  well,  but  not  unless  a  thought- 
ful parent  assists  in  arranging  the  matter  and  gives  some 
strict  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

Making  Garden 

It  is  most  fortunate  for  the  boy's  character  and  indus- 
trial discipline  if  there  be  a  home  garden  for  him  to  tend 
regularly.  One  will  at  first  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  work  and  how  much  produce  a  very  small  plot 
will  furnish.  A  plot  of  ground  fifteen  by  twenty  feet,  well 
enriched  and  well  favored  with  sunlight  and  moisture, 
will  keep  a  ten-year-old  boy  profitably  employed  during 
an  entire  summer  vacation.  He  may  tend  twice  as  much 
with  greater  advantage  and  profit,  although  a  small  piece 
of  ground  sixteen  feet  square  is  far  better  than  none 
at  all.  A  near-by  vacant  lot  may  be  leased  for  the  boy's 
garden. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  half-grown  boy  has  been  as- 
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signed  to  raise  the  garden  produce  for  the  household. 
Now,  help  him  first  to  make  a  plat  of  the  ground  carefully 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  showing  the  exact  amount  and  divisions 
for  each  kind  of  produce.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
parent  himself  to  study  the  science  of  gardening  during  a 
few  odd  hours  before  the  young  gardener  can  be  wisely 
directed. 

Of  course,  the  garden  arrangements  will  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  family  table  and  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
and  climate.  Let  it  all  be  planned  favorably  for  enabling 
the  boy  to  make  a  good  showing,  especially  if  it  be  his 
first  attempt.  It  is  unfair  to  assume  that  the  young  son's 
earnest  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  undertaking  will  carry  him  far  on  the  way  to 
success.  He  has  a  right  to  be  shown  very  definitely,  and 
sometimes  repeatedly,  how  to  prepare  the  seed  bed,  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  how  to  tend  the  growing  plants,  how  to 
harvest  the  crop,  and  so  on. 

Directions  and  Incentives 

Time  and  again  the  father  will  find  it  necessary  to  go 
into  the  garden  with  the  boy  in  order  to  direct  the  work 
there  profitably  for  both  the  boy's  character  and  the 
produce.  The  young  industrialist  must  hoe  the  stuff 
properly  and  at  the  right  time.  He  must  learn  to  keep 
(  down  the  various  weeds,  to  replant,  to  thin  out  the  over- 
]  crowded  plants,  and  to  attend  to  a  dozen  other  such 
matters. 

Now,  while  it  is  apparent  that  under  the  rigid  discipline 
outlined  above  the  boy  gardener  is  acquiring  a  good  stock 
of  muscles  and  is  learning  how  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  prof- 
itable occupation,  his  tender  years  call  for  a  further  in- 
centive to  faithful  endeavor.  There  must  be  a  money  re- 
ward for  his  work.     Two  plans  have  been  found  successful. 


PLATE  IV. 
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(1)  Have  the  young  workman  keep  a  definite  book 
account  of  his  time,  and  pay  him  reasonably  by  the 
hour.  For  this  he  should  have  very  little  more  money 
than  would  have  to  be  paid  to  hire  a  neighbor  boy  to  per- 
form the  same  service.  The  money  earned  should  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  its  serviceableness  in  purchasing 
certain  things  agreed  upon  beforehand  and  especially  dear 
to  the  boy's  heart.  A  part  of  it  may  well  go  into  his  sav- 
ings account. 

(2)  Perhaps  a  better  plan  is  to  buy  the  produce  outright 
from  the  boy  gardener  and  use  it  for  home  consumption. 
This  plan  has  worked  well  where  tried.  It  is  fair  and  works 
the  best  service  to  all  concerned  to  pay  the  boy  the  ac- 
tual market  price  for  all  his  produce,  requiring  him  to 
keep  a  careful  book  record  of  all  materials  furnished  and 
of  payments  made  therefor.  A  five-cent  notebook  will 
serve  for  the  records. 

After  a  very  few  seasons  of  garden  making  it  may  be 
found  feasible  to  try  out  some  other  plan  of  vacation 
industry  and  thus  give  the  boy  the  benefits  of  a  wider 
experience. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  actually  been  done  by  way  of 
back-yard  gardening  we  may  cite  the  instance  of  two  boys 
aged  eleven  and  seven,  respectively.  During  the  season  for 
such  vegetables  they  netted  three  dollars  per  week  from 
their  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  and  spring  onions.  The 
older  boy  worked  about  three  hours  per  day  and  the 
younger  about  one  hour. 

Live-Stock  Raising 

It  is  often  possible  even  in  the  city  to  put  the  boy  at 
the  task  of  raising  some  kind  of  live  stock  and  thus  to 
introduce  him  to  a  great  productive  form  of  human  in- 
dustry.    In  this  connection   there  is  perhaps  no  more 
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feasible  and  profitable  undertaking  than  that  of  chicken 
raising. 

To  begin  with,  the  size  of  the  pen  and  the  number  of 
chickens  kept  will  be  suited  carefully  to  the  size  of  the  lot 
space  available,  as  crowding  the  fowls  will  result  in  dis- 
ease and  loss  of  the  normal  profits.  It  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  literature  on  poultry  raising,  both  inex- 
pensive books  and  pamphlets,  and  to  determine  therefrom 
how  to  make  the  chicken  house  and  to  arrange  it  most 
conveniently. 

Next,  select  the  breed.  For  home  use  the  first  considera- 
tion will  be  the  egg-laying  quality  of  the  breed.  Meat 
production  is  second.  So,  in  the  ordinary  case,  an  all- 
purpose  fowl  like  the  Wyandottes  and  the  Rocks  will  be 
most  serviceable.  It  is  not  usually  advisable  that  the 
boy  undertake  to  raise  some  fancy  or  highly  specialized 
breed  of  chickens.  He  is  much  less  likely  to  give  them 
the  extra  care  necessary  to  make  them  profitable. 

Suppose  the  boy's  chicken  lot  be  fifty  feet  square.  This 
space  will  suffice  for  about  ten  hens  and  one  cock.  If  prop- 
erly cared  for,  the  egg  production  should  average  one 
dollar  or  more  per  week.  During  the  spring  season  the 
boy  may  bring  out  about  forty  young  chicks,  and  by  care 
hope  to  raise  about  thirty  fries  from  these.  The  latter  are 
worth  twenty -five  cents  to  fifty  cents  each.  If  the  boy  be 
carefully  supervised  in  this  work  —  including  instructions 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  out  vermin  and  mites  —  he 
should  make  it  profitable  in  money  results,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  will  be  learning  something  worth  while. 

Raising  pigeons  and  squabs  for  the  market  is  a  more 
attractive  undertaking  for  the  boy,  but  the  practical 
results  are  less  certain.  If  this  employment  be  decided 
upon,  it  will  be  both  necessary  and  easy  to  secure  a  small 
handbook  giving  details  of  method.     Pigeons  need  about 
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the  same  amount  of  space  as  chickens,  but  in  the  usual 
case  the  inclosure  will  have  to  be  screened  over  so  as  to 
keep  the  birds  confined.  No  town  or  city  should  permit 
pigeons  to  run  at  large,  and  many  do  not  allow  such  abuses. 

Again,  the  rule  of  success  for  the  boy  will  be  carefulness 
and  definiteness  of  method.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  allow 
mere  undirected  enthusiasms  to  die  out  in  failure.  The 
boy  thus  neglected  is  weakened  in  character  and  as  a  re- 
sult is  short  of  confidence  for  another  similar  trial. 

Other  forms  of  live-stock  management  are  often  avail- 
able for  boy  training,  such  as  tending  horses  and  cows. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  one  prefers  to  care  for  the 
family  horse  or  milk  and  feed  the  cow  simply  because  of  the 
boy's  awkwardness  at  these  tasks.  In  justice  to  the  latter, 
he  should  be  taught  to  do  these  things.  Such  knowledge 
will  prove  to  be  of  much  worth  to  him  during  his  entire  life. 
Neither  will  scolding  take  the  place  of  definite  direction  in 
the  boy's  attempts  at  horse-and-cow  management.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  go  with  him  many  times  and  measure 
the  feed,  clear  out  the  barn  stall,  harness  the  horse,  and 
so  on,  until  he  can  do  all  these  things  reliably  and  well. 
After  that  his  services  will  become  an  actual  family  asset, 
and  he  should  be  allowed  a  regular  stated  weekly  sum 
in  payment  therefor. 

Work  as  Culture 

In  many  cases  where  no  live  stock  is  kept  on  the  place, 
the  boy  may  be  hired  out  to  a  neighbor  to  take  care  of  a 
horse  or  a  cow.  "My  boy  is  not  going  to  be  anybody's 
hired  hand,"  is  the  anticipated  reply  to  this  statement. 
This  very  false  idea  has  led  many  a  misguided  father  to 
make  a  snob  out  of  his  son.  This  vacation  employment 
for  the  boy  must  be  thought  of  as  educational  and  cul- 
tural and  not  as  a  slavish  task  for  the  sake  of  money. 
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A  retired  farmer  who  sold  out  everything  and  moved  to 
town  is  the  owner  of  an  automobile,  but  he  cannot  con- 
veniently keep  a  horse.  His  neighbor,  however,  has  a 
team  of  them.  "I  am  anxious  to  have  my  boy  know 
all  about  a  horse,"  said  the  wealthy  ruralist,  "and  have 

just  arranged  to  have  him  take  care  of  Dr. 's  team 

during  the  summer  months.  The  doctor  keeps  horses  to 
use  in  his  country  practice  when  the  roads  are  too  soft 
for  the  car."  The  thirteen-year-old  boy  was  to  have 
$3.50  per  week  for  taking  care  of  the  team  and  delivering 
it,  hitched  to  the  carriage,  at  the  doctor's  oflfice  when 
wanted. 

Now,  we  feel  that  this  position  cannot  be  made  too  em- 
phatic; namely,  that  the  growing  boy  must  be  provided 
with  some  serious  and  regular  work,  especially,  during 
the  school  vacation  period,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
years  and  strength ;  and  that  this  work  must  be  thought  of 
as  necessary  to  character  building  and  to  culture.  Al- 
though a  father  may  be  worth  a  million  dollars  and  feel 
certain  that  the  son's  inherited  part  to  come  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  latter  all  his  life  in  ease  and  idleness  — 
even  then,  the  paternal  duty  of  holding  the  boy  to  dis- 
ciplinary work  and  youthful  industry  is  nowise  lessened. 
The  son  of  the  average  millionaire  must  travel  a  more 
precarious  road  to  integrity  and  useful  citizenship  than  the 
son  of  the  plain,  provident  artisan. 

Carrying  Papers 

The  newspaper  oflBces  furnish  many  a  boy  helpful  and 
stimulating  occupation.  The  daily  paper  route  is  among 
the  more  desirable  of  the  forms,  as  it  gives  quick,  outdoor 
exercise  and  some  practice  in  meeting  people  in  a  business 
way.  The  profits  are  rather  small,  but  the  training  is 
valuable  as  boy-building  material.     The  father's  partic- 
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ular  part  of  the  contract  is  that  of  directing  the  son  care- 
fully through  the  first  trials  of  the  new  undertaking. 
Failure  must  be  avoided,  as  it  is  depressing  and  discour- 
aging to  the  boy.  The  parent  will  therefore  be  under 
the  necessity  of  going  over  every  detail  of  the  paper-carry- 
ing task.  Teach  the  youth  methodicalness  from  the  be- 
ginning. Subscribers  are  especially  appreciative  of  an 
early  delivery  of  their  daily  paper,  and  they  are  fond  of  a 
courteous  boy  collector.  These  small  matters  of  prompt- 
ness, courtesy,  and  the  like  will  prove  a  valuable  asset 
in  the  boy's  life  and  will  enhance  his  newspaper  business 
as  well.  Go  with  the  young  son  to  the  office  at  least  once, 
and  learn  there  how  his  usefulness  may  be  increased,  and 
then  make  every  effort  to  carry  out  the  new  suggestions. 

The  life  of  the  city  newsboy  is  a  precarious  one,  though 
many  such  youths  rise  to  places  of  responsibility.  And 
yet  we  are  not  ready  to  commend  the  ordinary  newsboy 
work  as  tending  to  be  wholesome  and  uplifting  in  its  net 
results.  It  may  teach  thrift,  frugality,  and  business 
shrewdness ;  but  it  also  teaches  scheming  and  cold-blooded 
dealing  at  a  time  when  the  child  should  maintain  an  inno- 
cent regard  for  people  and  affairs.  The  newsboy  is  cer- 
tain to  have  much  of  the  meanness  and  dishonesty  in 
human  conduct  pointed  out  to  him.  He  may  begin  busi- 
ness with  the  parental  admonition  to  stay  out  from  among 
the  unclean  and  the  licentious,  but  the  moral  lepers  young 
and  old  will  touch  again  and  again  the  hem  of  his  clean 
garment  and  leave  him  more  or  less  contaminated  for 
life. 

Newsboy  work  is  probably  better  than  none.  If  noth- 
ing better  is  available  for  the  son's  training,  then,  a  brief 
term  of  this  experience  with  close  home  direction  may  be 
undertaken,  and  possibly  with  profit.  The  following 
temptations  beset  the  city  newsboy:    swearing,   lying, 
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stealing,  short-changing  customers,  shooting  craps,  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  drinking,  gambHng,  and  others.  However, 
home  cooperation  of  the  wiser  sort  may  comiteract  all 
these  influences.  By  far  the  best  case  of  supervision  of 
the  newsboy  that  has  ever  come  to  the  author's  attention 
was  that  exercised  by  a  bright  mother  over  her  eight-year- 
old.  She  took  up  beforehand,  one  by  one,  all  these  evil 
possibilities  and  drilled  the  boy  in  making  the  right  re- 
sponse. For  example,  if  some  other  boy  were  to  ask  him 
to  smoke  a  cigarette,  he  was  prompted  to  respond:  "No, 
sir  !  I  am  never  going  to  smoke  cigarettes.  They  keep 
boys  from  growing  big  and  strong  and  make  them  fail  in 
school."  Other  matters  were  prepared  for  in  a  similar  way. 
Selling  the  standard  weekly  magazines  on  the  streets 
and  in  more  select  places  is  more  to  be  commended  as  a 
boy-building  practice.  The  class  of  customers  is  of  a 
better  nature  and  the  profits  are  more  remunerative  in 
proportion  to  the  effort.  Boys  have  averaged  from 
fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  week,  clear  profit,  from  this 
business. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
VACATION  EMPLOYMENT  — Cmtinued 

Caring  for  Lawns 

Many  town  boys  succeed  at  the  various  tasks  of  keeping 
a  lawn  in  order.  Mowing  the  grass,  clearing  off  rubbish, 
tending  flower  beds,  and  taking  out  noxious  weeds  are 
some  of  the  common  requirements.  The  author  once 
knew  of  the  case  of  two  boys  who  went  into  partnership 
in  the  lawn-mowing  business  and  the  scheme  worked  very 
well.  The  father  of  one  of  them  vouched  for  their  re- 
liability, and  he  also  drilled  the  boys  in  the  matter  of 
giving  value  received.  They  secured  a  good,  sharp  lawn 
mower  and  a  rake,  and  went  to  work,  charging  fifty  cents 
to  a  dollar  for  each  lawn. 

Householders  are  always  ready  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
first-class  lawn  mowing,  but  they  are  often  afraid  of  botch 
work  and  damage  to  the  shrubbery  on  the  part  of  boys. 
Before  starting  the  young  son  out  in  the  business,  it  is 
advisable  to  drill  him  sharply  in  the  detailed  fulfillment 
of  his  contract.  Then,  suppose  he  be  given  written  cre- 
dentials as  follows :  — 

"To  Whom  It  May  Concern,  —  I  am  anxious  to  have 
my  boy  Henry  learn  to  do  all  kinds  of  useful  work,  and 
wish  therefore  that  he  might  be  employed  to  mQW  some 
lawns.  I  ask  that  he  be  carefully  directed  in  the  desired 
manner  of  doing  the  work  and  that  he  be  paid  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  his  time.     I  shall  personally  guarantee  his 

40 
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faithfulness,  and  I  ask  as  a  special  favor  that  any  failure 
to  perform  his  full  duty  be  reported  to  me  at  once. 
"  Respectfully, 


"Henry's  Father." 
The  foregoing  written  assurance  of  faithfulness  will 
tend  to  give  the  young  worker  confidence  and  courage. 
It  will  win  business  where  other  unprepared  applicants 
fail  to  get  a  contract.  Best  of  all,  the  boy  will  thus  be 
set  to  reflecting  secretly  and  helpfully  about  his  own  worth 
and  integrity.  One  season's  experience  in  lawn  work 
by  such  a  well-advised  youth  will  give  him  a  neighborhood 
reputation  for  honesty  and  industry  such  as  will  carry 
weight  far  into  his  future  career. 

Sometimes  a  boy  will  go  out  in  search  of  one  kind  of 
employment  and  unexpectedly  find  something  else.  Such 
was  the  experience  of  a  large  eleven-year-old  who  applied 
at  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  widow  for  a  place  as  fruit 
gatherer.  "No,"  said  the  woman,  "I  want  a  boy  like 
you  in  my  flower  garden."  In  less  than  a  week  the  youth 
began  to  manifest  an  interesting  familiarity  with  the 
plants  and  the  proper  methods  of  their  care  and  propaga- 
tion. His  employer  was  a  person  of  unusual  botanical 
knowledge,  and  she  taught  the  boy  with  systematic  detail 
how  to  do  his  work,  not  omitting  ample  payment  for  his 
services.  This  boy  found  his  true  calling  in  that  flower 
garden  and  is  to-day  a  successful  florist. 

Delivering  Goods 

Let  us  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  thought  of  making 
every  form  of  vacation  task  conform  to  the  needs  of  the 
boy  for  growth  in  character.  Yes,  he  must  have  an  in- 
come ;  he  needs  to  have  money  to  save  and  to  spend,  but 
the  money  must  never  be  taken  in  exchange  for  compro- 
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mising  conduct.  The  close  of  each  day  must  find  him 
one  step  further  on  toward  clean  and  ennobling  manhood. 
Helping  on  a  delivery  wagon  may  prove  to  be  satisfactory 
vacation  employment  for  the  boy,  provided  the  oft-re- 
peated warning  of  close  supervision  be  carefully  heeded. 
If  one  be  an  anxious  father  and  desirous  of  learning  what 
sort  of  company  a  youth  may  fall  into  on  the  delivery 
wagon  route,  let  him  study  the  work  in  all  its  details  for 
a  few  hours.  The  drivers  are  made  "wise"  on  many 
occasions,  as  they  make  their  many  back-door  calls  at  all 
sorts  of  shops  and  private  homes.  As  they  go  from  place 
to  place  the  temptations  to  smoke  and  drink  and  other- 
wise debauch  themselves  are  never  wanting  during  the 
course  of  any  busy  day. 

The  young  employee  in  the  delivery  business  will  neces- 
sarily go  out  at  first  with  a  companion  and  guide,  and  this 
companionship  may  be  a  permanent  one  necessitated  by 
the  nature  of  the  business.  Now,  who  is  this  companion  ? 
the  parent  has  a  right  to  demand.  How  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  is  at  all  fit  to  associate  with  boys  ?  Prob- 
ably the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  older 
employee  is  by  questioning  the  boy  himself — by  finding 
out  what  sort  of  language  the  former  uses  and  what  sub- 
jects he  delights  to  talk  about.  In  the  case  of  a  small  con- 
cern the  father  or  mother  may  call  on  the  employer  and 
obtain  a  fairly  clear  understanding  of  what  the  son's 
duties  and  associations  are  to  be. 

The  drivers  of  grocery  wagons  are  often  subject  to  the 
temptation  of  stealing  from  the  packages  something  de- 
sirable to  eat.  Such  liability  to  temptation  must  be  met 
with  forewarnings  and  admonitions.  It  is  even  advisable 
to  arrange  that  the  hungry  youth  be  provided  in  an  honest 
manner  with  the  knickknacks  which  he  might  be  tempted 
to  steal  from  the  wagon. 
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Deliverymen  often  acquire  habits  of  shiftlessness  and 
of  "soldiering."  The  ideal  of  honest  service  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  work  as  they  are  required  to  do  cannot 
be  too  strongly  held  up  before  the  mind  of  the  young  em- 
ployee. Again,  there  are  abuses  which  overtax  the  im- 
mature strength,  such  as  lifting  heavy  boxes  and  barrels. 
This  heavy  end  of  the  load  is  often  secretly  shifted  upon 
the  boy  by  the  shirking  companion. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  have  the  boy  engaged  in  de- 
livering a  kind  of  goods  that  are  outlawed  and  contraband 
in  some  communities.  For  example,  intoxicating  bever- 
ages are  believed  by  thousands  of  people  to  be  destructive 
to  health  and  good  character.  To  be  a  party  in  handling 
such  commodities  —  even  though  the  parent  knows  that 
indulgence  in  the  intoxicants  by  the  youth  is  not  at  all 
probable  —  is  to  introduce  evil  suggestions  into  the  mind. 

Many  boys  find  regular  and  profitable  employment  in 
the  cities  as  house-to-house  distributors  of  advertising 
cards  and  handbills.  This  practice  is  the  safest  as  a 
means  of  employment  when  directed  by  a  regular  and 
responsible  bill-distributing  agency.  But  if  one  wishes 
to  note  the  forms  of  dishonesty  into  which  the  distributors 
are  subjected,  let  him  but  observe  the  piles  of  bills  chucked 
into  hidden  places  and  throv/n  indiscriminately  at  the 
doors  of  cow  barns,  chicken  coops,  and  the  like.  The  ques- 
tion here  is,  Can  a  boy  cover  the  assigned  territory  hon- 
estly and  make  the  wages  pay  for  the  trouble  ?  Possibly 
not,  if  we  are  to  decide  as  suggested  by  the  "short  cuts" 
the  bill  boys  take.  And  if  not,  then,  the  business  is  to 
be  taken  off  the  honorable  list. 

The  Messenger  Service 

At  first  thought,  message  carrying  appears  to  be  an  en- 
ticing  youthful    employment.     The    work    usually   calls 
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for  neatness  of  personal  attire  and  for  the  uniform  garb 
which  makes  the  boys  conspicuous.  In  well-managed 
cases  and  places  this  is  a  very  desirable  juvenile  occupa- 
tion, but  only  during  daylight  hours.  The  day  messen- 
ger service  is  usually  of  a  strictly  business  nature.  The 
boy  delivers  his  packages  and  is  hurried  on  promptly  to 
the  next  errand. 

With  the  night  work,  however,  it  is  radically  different. 
Many  of  the  messages  are  of  a  social  nature  and  must  be 
carried  into  hotel  rooms  where  convivial  company  is 
assembled,  and  into  such  places  as  saloons  and  brothels. 
Recent  investigation  of  the  messenger-boy  work  in  cer- 
tain of  the  large  cities  has  resulted  in  the  passage  of  ordi- 
nances forbidding  the  employment  of  boys  and  youths 
at  such  work  after  a  stated  hour  in  the  evening.  Startling 
disclosures  revealing  youthful  drunkenness  and  worse 
forms  of  debauchery  made  it  apparent  that  the  night 
messenger  service  is  an  unsafe  business  for  the  young  to 
be  connected  with. 

So,  if  the  boy  be  engaged  even  in  the  day  service,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  some  responsible  person  to  know 
precisely  what  sort  of  daily  experiences  he  is  having.  It 
is  well  to  indulge  him  in  the  habit  of  relating  at  evening 
the  interesting  features  of  the  day's  movements.  Through 
this  practice  one  will  be  enabled  to  prepare  an  antidote 
for  each  and  every  case  of  contact  with  situations  that 
threaten  the  youthful  morals  and  tend  to  poison  his  whole- 
some opinion  of  humanity  at  large. 

The  Hotel  Boy 

The  position  of  hotel  boy  is  usually  conducive  to  either 
laziness  or  grafting,  or  both.  Presumably  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  who  conduct  and  patronize  the  hotel  are  as 
clean  and  honorable  as  the  average  citizen,  but  there  is 
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nearly  always  something  in  the  nature  of  underworld  prac- 
tice in  the  well-patronized  hotel,  and  the  boy  is  frequently 
used  as  a  go-between  in  some  vile  transaction. 

Without  wishing  to  offend  the  many  honorable  hotel 
proprietors  and  the  usual  decent  patronage,  let  us  be 
specific  in  our  definitions  and  descriptions  as  follows : 
There  must  of  necessity  be  employed  a  number  of  minor 
clerks  and  cheap  helpers  around  any  hotel.  These  are 
often  sought  as  agencies  in  the  performance  of  some  shady 
act,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  proprietor's  precautions.  A 
vile  woman  in  the  guise  of  respectability  puts  up  at  the 
house.  She  must  have  some  one  to  bring  up  the  drinks 
and  to  carry  messages  to  male  companions  of  her  own 
class.  She  rings  for  a  bell  boy  and  bribes  him  to  go  on 
her  indecent  errand.  The  exorbitant  tips  turn  the  boy's 
head  and  tend  to  make  him  a  cheap  sycophant. 

And  then,  the  various  hotel  positions  open  to  a  boy 
usually  train  him  to  practice  deceitfulness  and  palavery 
for  the  sake  of  the  tips  he  can  work  out  of  the  patrons  of 
the  place.  He  soon  falls  into  habits  of  laziness  and  slowly 
turns  his  mind  toward  the  problem  of  getting  a  living 
in  the  easiest  possible  way.  No,  in  the  end  it  were  far 
better  that  the  boy  be  hired  out  to  a  washerwoman  to 
carry  her  clothes  basket  to  and  from  the  homes  of  her 
patrons  than  that  he  be  placed  in  any  kind  of  hotel  posi- 
tion. 

The  position  of  elevator  boy  is  less  free  from  debauch- 
ery, but  it  is  even  more  conducive  to  laziness  and  mental 
stupor.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  the  boy  will  shrivel 
up  in  both  body  and  soul  in  such  a  fixed  monotonous 
position,  especially  at  that  time  of  life  when  he  is  all 
aquiver  with  the  inner  call  to  run  and  climb  and  struggle 
with  the  exciting  situations  in  the  open  field  and  the 
woodland. 
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Office  Boy 

The  position  of  office  boy  is  in  some  respects  a  desirable 
one  for  vacation  employment.  The  duties  are  usually 
not  at  all  arduous.  In  fact,  the  chief  objection  to  such  a 
place  is  often  its  lack  of  opportunity  for  active  exercise. 
For  example,  in  many  large  concerns  it  is  customary  to 
employ  some  one  to  meet  callers  and  direct  them  in  gain- 
ing admittance  to  the  desired  department.  There  may 
be  many  leisure  hours  for  the  boy  during  the  day,  if  all 
the  unoccupied  moments  be  added  together  and  these 
should  be  turned  into  good  account.  There  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  tasks  assigned  to  the  so-called  office 
boy  that  a  general  discussion  of  the  situation  is  difficult. 
The  following  precautionary  statements  may  prove  help- 
ful, however :  — 

1.  One  must  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  place  before  allowing  the  youthful  son  to  take  a  posi- 
tion as  office  boy.  Under  an  outward  show  of  respecta- 
bility, some  are  employing  office  boys  to  assist  in  conduct- 
ing a  criminal  or  an  immoral  business. 

2.  A  few  business  concerns  expect  their  office  help  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  on  some  practice  that  is  not  im- 
moral or  illegal,  but  that  carries  with  it  a  tinge  of  deceit 
or  fraud.  The  boy  may  be  required  to  lie  to  office  callers 
or  to  deceive  those  who  make  inquiries  by  telephone. 
The  parent  will  find  it  necessary  in  such  cases  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  can  afford  to  have  his  son  learn  about 
these  "tricks  in  the  trade,"  especially  while  so  youthful. 

3.  On  the  favorable  side,  we  may  note  the  fact  that 
many  office  boys  find  their  work  a  preparatory  training 
for  a  successful  business  career.  However,  one  matter 
should  by  all  means  not  be  overlooked ;  namely,  if  the 
son  is  still  young  enough  to  be  an  office  boy,  he  is  too  young 
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to  go,  to  the  best  advantage,  into  a  business  to  which  the 
office  work  may  furnish  the  introduction.  His  schooHng 
should  still  continue  along  general  lines  and  the  usual 
amount  of  it  still  be  done  in  the  classroom. .  After  a  few 
years  more  of  schooling  and  general  experience-getting,  the 
boy's  native,  better-matured  desires  may  lead  him  far  away 
from  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  office  work  done  at  the 
age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 

4.  Finally,  there  will  rest  upon  the  parent  the  unmis- 
takable duty  of  coaching  the  boy  for  each  and  every  part 
of  the  daily  office  routine.  Punctuality,  promptness, 
politeness,  unfailing  attention  to  the  assigned  tasks,  un- 
varying honesty,  and  a  desire  to  give  "good  measure" 
in  service  —  these  are  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
by  the  office  boy.  His  mastery  of  them  will  most  prob- 
ably be  complete  and  satisfactory  only  in  those  cases 
where  a  sympathetic  parent  or  director  stands  ready  to 
aid  him. 

'  If  there  be  many  half -hour  periods  of  enforced  idleness 
in  the  office  position,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  be 
some  means  at  hand  for  wholesome  employment  of  the 
mind.  Well-selected  reading  is  a  commendable  practice 
in  such  cases.  Through  the  advice  of  experts  the  boy  may 
be  made  to  use  these  vacant  periods  in  acquiring  a  taste 
for  good  literature.  "  Who  selected  that  book  for  you  ?  " 
was  asked  of  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  doing  semi-leisure 
duty  in  a  large  newspaper  office.  "My  mother,"  was 
the  ready  reply.  The  questioner  was  led  to  believe,  after 
examining  the  character  of  the  book,  that  the  youth  was 
getting  more  than  his  $5  per  week  out  of  the  employment. 

Theater  Employment 

Employment  in  connection  with  any  kind  of  theater 
or  show  business  is  necessarily  always  seriously  to  be 
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questioned  as  being  at  all  helpful  to  the  growing  boy's 
character.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  it  spoils  many  boys  and  youths  for  honest,  ear- 
nest application  to  some  worthy  life  work  in  the  years  that 
follow.  However,  while  we  rank  such  boy  employment 
low  in  the  scale  of  character-building  agencies,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  ward  off  its  adverse  influences  through  the 
practice  of  vigilant  home  training. 

One  of  the  hurtful  effects  of  the  boy's  employment  in 
a  theater  is  that  of  habitual  indulgence  of  the  craving  for 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  These  things  are  constantly 
close  at  hand,  and  the  suggestion  that  comes  from  others 
using  them  is  a  strong  and  well-nigh  irresistible  stimulus 
to  the  appetite.  Another  serious  objection  to  the  theater 
employment  is  that  it  usually  throws  the  boy  too  much 
into  close  contact  with  people,  forcing  him  to  drop  and 
forget  the  more  natural  juvenile  practices  and  attitudes  of 
mind  and  to  take  up  too  soon  the  manners  of  the  adult. 
Like  the  apple  on  the  blighted  tree,  ripening  and  shrinking 
up  before  its  time,  the  theater  boy  becomes  blase  and  loses 
that  freshening  "greenness"  and  charm  which  naturally 
belongs  to  one  of  his  age.  His  so-called  social  sensitive- 
ness and  much  of  the  refining  emotional  response  to  the 
presence  and  acts  of  other  people  is  thus  drawn  from  his 
young  life. 

Least  commendable  of  all  of  the  theater  positions  for 
the  youth  is  that  of  taking  a  part  on  the  stage  —  unless 
it  be  foreseen  that  he  is  naturally  fitted  for  a  life  work 
of  this  kind.  But  we  are  here  thinking  of  the  problem  of 
the  boy's  general  training  and  the  rounding  out  of  his 
entire  best  nature  through  the  juvenile  practices.  In  such 
a  case  the  stage  cannot  be  included  in  the  list  of  helpful 
agencies,  and  its  enticements  should  therefore  be  kept  out 
of  his  youthful  mind. 
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Keeping  a  Refreshment  Stand 

During  the  summer  vacation  many  boys  are  seen  on  the 
street  corners  and  in  other  out-of-the-way  places  running 
refreshment  stands.  Some  of  these  boys  are  successful 
in  earning  and  saving  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
If  managed  and  directed  by  older  heads,  this  work  may 
be  made  helpful  to  character  development  as  well.  Lem- 
onade, pop  corn,  home-made  sandwiches,  and  the  like 
are  made  to  do  service  in  this  cause.  Again,  we  conclude 
that  the  practice  under  consideration  is  not  first  of  all  to 
be  commended  as  suitable  for  boy  training  in  industry, 
but  its  value  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  means  of  care- 
ful home  supervision. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  procedure  by  way  of  induct- 
ing the  boy  into  this  mercantile  industry  is  to  secure 
him  a  place  with  some  one  of  responsibility  already  in 
charge  of  a  small  business.  In  that  event,  he  may  start 
in  to  work  at  merely  nominal  wages,  with  the  thought 
that  the  training  received  is  part  payment  for  the  help 
rendered.  The  first  concern  of  the  parent  is  that  of  pre- 
paring the  son  to  meet  the  new  responsibilities,  and  the 
second  that  of  preparing  him  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions. As  to  responsible  duties,  there  will  be  those  of 
promptness,  faithfulness  in  carrying  orders,  and  the 
observance  of  such  forms  of  courtesy  as  will  assist  the 
employer  in  his  business.  As  to  temptations,  there  will 
be  the  matter  of  carrying  away  for  one's  own  use  things 
that  should  be  paid  for,  and  the  further  matter  of  failure 
to  return  to  the  till  the  full  amount  of  change.  Fortu- 
nately the  cash  register  system  is  being  installed  every- 
where, so  that  clerks  are  no  longer  subjected  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  taking  money  from  the  business  without  rendering 
any  return  for  it.     The  parent  is  cautioned  against  allow- 
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ing  the  boy  to  assist  as  salesman  in  a  place  where  there 
is  no  check  on  his  business  integrity  other  than  his  youth- 
ful, undeveloped  conscience. 

If  the  boy  attempts  to  run  a  small  refreshment  stand 
on  his  own  account,  he  will  need  assistance  in  getting  the 
right  start.  Two  or  three  business  ideals  should  be  held  up 
before  him  from  the  first.  One  is  that  of  honest  service 
in  exchange  for  the  money  taken  in.  Cheap  and  adulter- 
ated materials  may  seem  at  the  beginning  to  be  very  profit- 
able, but  the  boy  needs  to  know  that  the  public  will  soon 
learn  to  consider  him  and  his  goods  at  their  real  worth 
and  will  treat  him  accordingly. 

It  is  entirely  proper  to  allow  the  boy  who  is  conducting 
his  own  small  business  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  money  earning.  But  at  the  same  time  he  can  be  trained 
in  honest  methods  and  in  the  habit  of  regarding  his  busi- 
ness somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  public  service  affair.  As 
he  approaches  manhood  and  its  call  to  a  place  of  larger 
responsibility,  his  rightly  directed  youthful  experience 
will  naturally  lead  him  to  include  public  welfare  and  public 
rights  in  his  plans  for  conducting  his  permanent  business. 

Our  last  word  on  the  shop-keeping  business  for  the  boy 
is  to  advise  against  his  clerking  in  either  a  drug  store  or 
a  tobacco  and  cigar  stand.  There  is  no  intention  here  of 
attacking  these  institutions  as  evil  or  harmful  in  a  general 
way,  but  they  are  unquestionably  not  suitable  as  furnishing 
positions  in  which  to  place  growing  boys  for  early  industrial 
training.  Employment  in  either  a  pool  hall  or  in  a  wine 
room  is  also  out  of  the  question,  for  similar  reasons. 

Avoid  the  Sweat  Shops 

More  and  more  carefully  the  various  states  of  the  Union 
are  enacting  laws  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  working  chil- 
dren under  a  given  age  —  usually  fourteen  to  sixteen  — 
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in  any  profit-bearing  institutions.  But  as  yet  there  are 
many  loopholes  through  which  irresponsible  persons  may 
pass  in  violating  the  spirit  of  such  laws.  As  a  rule,  no 
home  work  of  any  kind  comes  within  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  the  intention  being  to  allow  the  child  to  do  work 
as  directed  at  home  by  the  sympathy  of  his  parents  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  his  exploitation  by  organized 
industry.  Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  anti-child-labor 
laws,  and  without  seemingly  any  sense  of  the  ruinousness 
of  their  acts,  some  parents  are  overtaxing  their  own  chil- 
dren under  the  guise  and  the  protection  of  the  home-work 
idea.  These  home  sweat  shops  do  not  obtrude  their 
wrongs  against  childhood  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
as  is  the  case  with  the  big  semipublic  institutions,  but 
their  abuses  are  often  both  persistent  and  serious.  For 
example,  an  Italian  about  forty  years  of  age  was  making 
"stogey"  cigars  in  his  own  house.  He  had  appointed 
his  mother-in-law,  aged  upwards  of  sixty,  his  wife,  about 
thirty-five,  and  his  little  boy,  aged  nine,  to  do  the  work, 
while  he  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  general  manager. 
It  was  certainly  pathetic  enough  to  witness  the  painful, 
monotonous  movements  of  the  weary  grandmother  as  she 
hurriedly  rolled  the  tobacco  leaves  in  the  dope.  But  the 
sight  of  the  little  boy  —  with  his  body  cramped  and  stiff- 
ened and  his  pinched  face  so  expressive  of  fatigue  and 
longing  —  was  enough  to  arouse  the  resentment  of  any 
intelligent  witness.  The  father  pretended  that  the  tired 
little  urchin  was  free  to  run  and  play  at  will  and  that  he 
was  doing  his  turn  at  stripping  the  tobacco  merely  "for 
fun." 

There  are  all  degrees  of  the  abuse  of  the  child  by  means 
of  slavery  in  the  home.  Unfortunately  the  busy  parents 
have  never  had  time  and  opportunity  to  learn  how  to 
make  out  a  fair  plan  of  training  for  their  children.     So  the 
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sin  of  overworking  the  young  in  the  home  is  probably  one 
of  ignorance  rather  than  one  of  deliberateness.  It  may 
be  put  down  as  a  certain  indication  of  an  awakened  paren- 
tal conscience  if  the  father  consults  some  outside  counsel  in 
reference  to  the  industrial  employment  of  his  boy. 

Aside  from  the  warping  of  the  body  and  the  clouding  of 
the  mind  so  certain  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  any  class  of 
sweat-shop  practice  in  the  life  of  the  boy,  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  a  narrow  and  one-sided  training  where  the 
degree  of  enforced  home  industry  is  more  mild.  Suppose 
the  father  be  a  harness  maker,  a  dry  goods  merchant, 
or  a  real  estate  dealer.  It  would  probably  be  an  error  to 
confine  the  son  to  vacation  training  exclusively  in  that 
one  line  of  practice.  Other  forms  of  disciplinary  industry 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  supplementary  to  that  pro- 
vided for  by  the  home  business.  There  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  boy  the  additional  experience  of  doing 
such  wholesome  work  as  gardening  and  stock  tending. 


CHAPTER  V 
SERIOUS  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Taking  the  country  at  large,  we  find  many  reasons, 
incentives,  and  methods  for  putting  boys  and  youths 
directly  at  some  form  of  industrial  employment.  "The 
trade  demands  it " ;  "  Industrial  pressure  makes  it  neces- 
sary"; "Criminal  idleness  is  fostered  by  lack  of  it"; 
"It  is  the  only  way  to  make  breadwinners";  "Trade- 
school  training  will  make  a  satisfied  and  stable  society." 
The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  reasons  urged  in  support 
of  the  claim  that  boys  should  be  hurried  into  some  form 
of  trade  or  apprentice  employment  of  a  strictly  narrow 
and  definite  form.  With  the  ideal  standard  of  what  may 
be  the  result  for  character  development,  let  us  now  consider 
briefly  a  few  of  the  types  of  industrialism  being  offered  to 
children. 

Regular  Wage  Employment 

Ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
children  have  been  exploited  more  or  less  directly  in  the 
interest  of  the  financial  returns.  As  early  as  1808  in  the 
Baltimore  Gazette  (January  4)  a  cotton  manufactory  ad- 
vertised for  "a  number  of  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age  to  whom  constant  employment  and 
encouraging  wages  will  be  given."  Again  in  the  Provi- 
dence Farm  Journal  of  January  14,  1828,  we  read: 
"  Families  wanted  —  Ten  or  twelve  good  respectable 
families  consisting  of  four  or  five  children  each,  from  nine  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  are  wanted  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill." 
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A  very  interesting  report  of  the  wage-earning  children 
in  certain  manufacturing  towns  in  Rhode  Island,  Georgia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina  is  contained  in  Volume 
VII  of  "Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United 
States"  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Charles  P. 
Neill,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  investigators 
found  3042  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  regularly 
employed  in  83  different  establishments.  The  majority  of 
these  children  worked  54-60  hours  per  week  and  earned 
wages  ranging  from  $4  to  $5.40  per  week.  A  few  were 
working  as  many  as  66  hours.  More  than  half,  52.7  per 
cent,  of  these  children  were  employed  in  violation  of  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  anti-child-labor  laws  of  the 
states  in  which  they  lived. 

Among  the  numerous  other  items  of  interest  in  the  val- 
uable report,  we  find  that  — 

A  majority  of  these  children  left  school  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  to  go  to  work. 

In  Columbus,  Georgia,  the  white  children  regularly 
employed  in  the  industries  were  15  per  cent  of  those  in 
attendance  at  school. 

In  the  same  town  386  children  were  counted  at  the 
noon  hour  while  they  were  entering  three  factories  and 
carrying  dinner  pails.  These  "dinner  toters"  are  paid 
12|  cents  per  week  for  each  workman  served. 

Many  of  these  children  were  unable,  on  account  of  this 
employment,  to  attend  the  regular  school,  so  in  a  few 
instances  a  primary  industrial  school  has  been  established 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Almost  none  of  the  children  employed  in  the  industries 
investigated  had  any  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade,  nor 
were  they  conscious  of  any  method  or  plan  whereby  such 
an  achievement  might  become  possible. 

"Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  group 
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of  families  was  the  acceptance  of  work  as  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  child,  interfered  with  by  rather  incomprehen- 
sible laws  which  required  him  to  waste  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  school,  but  to  which  he  should  properly  turn  as 
soon  as  this  obstacle  could  be  surmounted.  A  few  families 
were  found  who  had  been  in  the  country  only  a  short  time 
and  had  no  idea  of  anything  except  work  for  their  children ; 
if  they  thought  of  the  law  at  all,  it  was  only  to  rejoice 
that  their  children  were  old  enough  to  be  exempt  from  its 
operation.  In  general,  however,  the  attitude  was  not  so 
much  hostility  to  school  attendance  as  indifference  to  it. 

"Considering  this  group  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that 
in  most  cases  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  from  school 
could  not  be  justified  through  pressure  of  circumstances. 
There  was  some  indefensible  exploitation  of  the  child's 
wage-earning  capacity  by  parents,  some  ill-judged  sacri- 
fice of  one  child  to  another,  and  a  few  examples  of  children 
working  intelligently  and  purposefully  to  forward  their 
own  ambitions ;  but  the  most  apparent  feature  was  an  in- 
difference to  education  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children 
alike,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  cut 
short  the  child's  school  days  for  entirely  insuflScient  causes. 

"Some  of  the  longest  hours  found  were  among  the  chil- 
dren who  were  working  for  their  own  relatives,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  fathers  had  grocery  or  other  stores 
and  the  children  were  expected  to  help  them.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  although  the  hours  were  nominally  long, 
the  children  were  allowed  much  freedom ;  in  others  they 
were  strictly  on  duty  for  72,  80,  or  84  hours  a  week." 

Astonishing  Ignorance 

The  careful  and  reliable  government  report  quoted 
from  above  is  indicative  of  the  vast  amount  of  child- 
labor  abuse  that  has  continued  in  this  country  for  a  huu- 
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dred  years.  That  the  conditions  found  in  the  limited 
territory  investigated  are  much  more  general,  cannot  be 
questioned.  For  example,  it  was  found  by  the  Douglas 
Commission  on  Technical  and  Industrial  Training  that 
25,000  of  the  children  living  in  Massachusetts,  ranging  in 
age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  were  employed  at  unprofitable 
and  meaningless  labor.  It  is  astonishing  that  in  this  day 
of  so-called  enlightenment  such  a  large  number  of  parents 
are  giving  a  willing  or  indifferent  assent  to  this  practice 
of  throwing  the  precious  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  into 
the  hopper  of  grind  and  greed.  Fortunately,  some  of 
the  states  are  exacting  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
of  children  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  at  the  same  time  for- 
bidding that  any  child  of  this  tender  age  be  employed  in 
or  about  any  factory,  mill,  or  other  such  establishment. 

As  a  matter  of  pride  and  honor,  no  self-respecting 
parent  can  afford  to  allow  his  child  to  be  employed  through- 
out the  year  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  wages.  Wages  for 
a  boy's  work  can  be  excused  only  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  thus  received  is  to  contribute  toward  the  moral 
and  spiritual  uplift  of  the  young  worker  himself. 

A  Public  School  Function 

We  have  already  sketched  an  ideal  plan  for  providing 
for  the  boy's  industrial  training  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools  as  we  do  for  his  so-called  intellectual  train- 
ing. It  was  stated  that  the  industrial  (reform)  schools  and 
a  very  few  others  had  attained  this  high  goal  of  extending 
the  school  duties  throughout  practically  the  entire  year 
and  of  dividing  every  living  day  into  interesting,  alter- 
nating periods  of  play,  study,  manual  industry,  and  rec- 
reation. But  this  magnificent  order  of  life  for  the  com- 
mon child  is  destined  to  find  a  slow  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  conservative  school  officers. 
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Fig.  6. — A  well-rounded  boy  who  made  an  entire  neighborhood  happy 
with  his  flowers. 
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What,  then,  is  the  practical  situation  which  the  anxious 
parent  must  meet  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  his  desire  for 
pubHc  industrial  training  for  the  boy  ?  It  is  this  :  Many 
of  the  schools  now  have  so-called  manual  training  courses. 
Others  are  installing  such  work.  This  practice  is  of  neces- 
sity somewhat  mechanical  in  its  applications  and  much 
limited  in  its  scope.  A  little  routine  woodwork  and 
occasionally  some  amateur  practice  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  foundry  are  about  all  that  can  ordinarily  he 
attempted.  But  even  then,  the  work  given  may  serve 
as  a  most  helpful  introduction  of  the  boy  into  the  meaning 
of  manual  industry.  And  better  still,  it  may  prove  to 
be  the  one  thing  which  holds  him  in  the  school,  as  a  part 
satisfaction  of  his  instinctive  desire  to  break  away  from 
the  mere  book  work  and  seek  some  more  active  employ- 
ment of  his  time. 

Singularly  enough,  the  mechanics  and  shop  work  in  the 
schools,  meager  as  they  are,  often  give  the  motor-minded 
boy  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  true  nature  and  to  bring 
up  his  low  book  averages.  In  order  to  show  how  differ- 
ently the  ordinary  book  teacher  and  the  manual  teacher 
or  employer  may  view  the  same  boy's  efforts,  the  follow- 
ing statements  are  taken  from  the  government  report  on 
child  labor  quoted  at  length  above  :  — 

"No.  1.  An  Italian  boy,  14  years  old,  left  school  from 
the  third  grade,  a  helper  in  print  work.  Teacher's  es- 
timate —  dull,  below  average  in  scholarship,  incapable 
of  high  skill.  Employer's  estimate  —  bright,  capable 
of  high  skill;  highest  probable  position  attainable,  fore- 
man at  $20  to  $30  per  week. 

"No.  2.  An  American  boy,  left  grade  five  at  12  years 
old ;  is  puUer-off  in  glass  factory.  Teacher's  estimate  — 
dull,  below  average  in  scholarship  and  deportment;  in- 
capable of  acquiring  high  skill.     Employer's  estimate — • 
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bright,  capable  of  acquiring  high  skill;  good  character, 
'elegant  boy.'  Initial  wage,  $3,60;  present  wage,  $6. 
Highest  position  will  probably  be  glass  blower  in  six  years 
at  $60  a  week." 

"No.  3.  A  Welsh  girl  15  years  old,  at  leaving  grade 
seven,  works  in  a  squib  factory.  Teacher's  estimate  — 
dull,  below  average  in  scholarship.  Employer's  estimate 
—  bright,  a  good,  reliable  girl ;  may  become  a  skillful 
squib  maker,  earning  from  $10  to  $15  a  week." 

No  better  outline  of  tasks  suited  for  making  the  manual 
training  work  mean  something  to  the  schoolboy,  can  per- 
haps be  found  than  that  given  in  an  article  prepared  for 
Manual  Training  Magazine,  Volume  XIII,  Number  4, 
page  340,  by  A.  P.  Laughlin.  This  work  is  planned  for 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils,  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

1.  How  to  measure  accurately. 

2.  How  to  square  lines  accurately. 

3.  How  to  gage  lines  accurately. 

4.  How  to  read  simple  mechanical  drawings. 

5.  How  to  make  full-size  mechanical  drawings. 

6.  How  to  make  scale  drawings. 

7.  How  to  sharpen  the  plane. 

8.  How  to  adjust  the  plane. 

9.  The  rules  for  planing. 

10.  The  use  of  the  crosscut  saw. 

11.  The  use  of  the  ripsaw. 

12.  Chamfering. 

13.  Boring  holes. 

14.  Nailing. 

15.  Fastening  with  screws. 

16.  Making  duplicate  parts. 

17.  Scraping. 
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18.  Sandpapering. 

19.  Staining. 

20.  Filling. 

21.  Finishing  with  wax. 

Encouraging  the  Boy 

Now,  the  purpose  here  of  outlining  the  present-day 
status  of  manual  training  as  offered  in  the  public  schools 
is  to  urge  parents  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in  making 
such  training  count  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  son's  life. 
Two  types  of  boy  especially  need  the  cooperation  here 
recommended.  First,  there  are  many  boys  who  are 
naturally  "bookish"  and  who  are  easily  inclined  toward 
a  life  of  aloofness  from  manual  industry.  Most  probably 
this  predisposition  points  unmistakably  to  the  kind  of 
vocation  for  which  the  youth  possessing  it  must  be  pre- 
pared. But  he  will  fill  the  intellectual  oflSce  best  only 
after  having  come  into  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  meaning  of  manual  industry.  He  should  by  all  means 
be  held  to  his  assignments  in  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment, but  with  generous  allowances  for  the  peculiarities 
in  his  temperament.  The  second  type  of  boy  here  con- 
templated is  the  converse  of  the  first.  He  shows  a  desire 
to  run  exclusively  to  the  manual  training  work  and  to  slight 
his  books.  A  converse  form  of  treatment  to  that  urged 
for  the  first  case  is  necessary.  Allow  for  some  remissness 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  book  lessons,  but  by  no  means  excuse 
him  from  preparing  them.  The  father's  encouragement 
to  stay  in  the  school  and  master  the  whole  course  in  the 
interest  of  a  fuller  manhood,  should  be  forthcoming  in 
support  of  the  teacher's  efforts. 

Fathers  are  hereby  urged  to  take  the  larger  and  broader 
view  of  the  industrial  work  as  a  possible  and  necessary 
part  of  the  school  curriculum.     The  upward  progress  of 
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one's  own  boy  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  all 
the  others  of  the  home  community.  One  cannot  possibly 
go  up  to  advantage  while  the  others  are  going  down 
through  neglect  or  lack  of  opportunity.  A  more  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  enlargement  of  the  manual  training  work 
in  the  schools,  a  better  provision  for  the  teaching  facilities, 
an  increase  of  the  public  taxation  for  such  worthy  pur- 
poses —  these  matters  should  appeal  to  every  good  citi- 
zen as  part  of  his  duties  toward  the  common  weal. 

In  many  towns  and  cities  the  earnest  parent  will  find 
reliable  assistance  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  disciplinary 
work  for  the  boy  by  consulting  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Many  of  these  institutions 
have  juvenile  departments  and  even  free  employment 
agencies.  As  a  rule,  the  service  extends  only  to  the  point 
of  getting  the  boy  and  the  employer  together.  Details  of 
arrangements  will  have  to  be  looked  after  by  the  parent. 

Many  of  the  large  cities  have  instituted  vocation  bu- 
reaus with  a  full  set  of  vocational  advisers  for  the  young. 
The  most  notable  instance  of  the  establishment  of  this 
important  service  is  that  of  Boston  where  the  late  Frank 
Parsons  first  laid  definite  plans  and  gave  the  inspiration 
therefor.  It  is  reported  that  the  bureau  is  now  placing 
about  15,000  persons  annually  at  a  cost  of  90  cents  per 
position.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  worked  out  a 
most  excellent  plan  for  correlating  the  school  work  and  the 
shop  work  of  the  city.  In  scores  of  municipalities  through- 
out the  country  this  problem  of  a  vocational  adviser  is 
being  most  seriously  considered.  There  is  good  prospect 
that  a  definite  and  general  plan  for  such  service  to  the 
young  will  be  perfected  within  the  next  decade.  Every 
town  and  city  needs  an  adviser  and  general  director  for  the 
vocation  activities  of  boys.  Parents  should  not  hesitate 
to  consult  such  oflicers  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
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Vocational  Advice  to  Follow 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  this  rather  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  industrial  training  has  not  been  concerned 
first  of  all  with  the  problem  of  the  boy's  permanent  voca- 
tion. The  chief  interest  has  been  that  of  considering  the 
many  ways  whereby  to  make  the  boy  acquainted  with 
work  and  industry.  It  is  more  or  less  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  select  the  vocation  for  the  pre-adolescent  boy. 
He  is  still  in  a  state  of  undevelopment.  Many  of  his  best 
aptitudes  are  yet  unawakened.  No  matter  how  fond  he 
may  be  of  some  appointed  task,  there  is  absolutely  no 
certainty  of  its  being  his  first  choice  by  the  time  he  is  a 
full-grown  young  man.  In  a  lengthy  discussion  to  follow 
this,  the  problem  of  the  permanent  life  work  of  the  youth 
will  be  considered  under  the  subject  of  "Vocational  Train- 
ing." In  that  treatment  such  important  matters  as  earn- 
ing, saving,  investing,  and  managing  a  business  will  come 
up  for  discussion.  There  will  also  be  a  serious  attempt  to 
make  a  complete  and  definite  plan  for  leading  the  boy 
successfully  through  the  school,  the  industrial  training  ex- 
perience, and  finally  placing  him  in  the  life  calling  in  which 
he  can  live  most  happily  and  realize  his  best  latent  powers. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SENDING  THE  YOUTH  TO  COLLEGE 

College  attendance  is  fast  becoming  a  habit  if  not 
a  tradition  among  young  Americans.  Our  educational 
institutions  are  becoming  more  crowded  every  year,  while 
endowment  and  equipment  are  trying  in  vain  to  keep 
pace  with  rapid  increase  of  attendance.  But  notwith- 
standing this  great  number  of  fellow  beings  in  the  same 
institution,  the  first  year  or  two  at  college  will  continue 
to  be  a  period  of  startling  events  to  the  youth  that  has 
been  brought  up  within  the  narrow  restraints  of  the  home. 
At  this  time  life  takes  on  an  entirely  new  schedule  of  mean- 
ings to  him  ;  and  dissevered  suddenly  as  he  is  from  the 
fixed  influences  of  home  life,  he  is  prone  to  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enticements  of  the  new  environment. 

The  early  college  period  being  one  of  great  temptation 
and  much  uncertainty  as  to  its  future  outcome,  it  seems 
pertinent  here  to  note  definitely  some  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  way  of  the  young  student  and  to  point 
out  to  parents  just  how  some  of  these  difficulties  may  best 
be  obviated. 

Immaturity  of  Age  and  Experience 

Many  a  boy  is  started  in  habits  of  idleness,  shiftless- 
ness,  and  immorality  at  the  time  of  his  entering  college 
as  the  result  of  being  thrown  into  a  new  environment  too 
young  and  too  little  developed  in  moral  self-reliance  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  the  sudden  change.  Such  a  youth 
being  so  willing  a  learner,  the  acts  and  suggestions  of 
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his  new-found  associates  take  strong  hold  upon  his  mind 
and  conscience.  Hence,  the  urgent  necessity  that  the 
first  intimate  friendships  formed  by  the  boy  after  leaving 
home  should  be  of  the  most  desirable  nature. 

As  a  means  of  gradually  preparing  the  youth  to  with- 
stand the  evil  temptations  to  which  his  immature  years 
peculiarly  subject  him,  it  is  suggested  that  he  be  placed 
for  one  year  in  some  near-by  secondary  school  where  the 
supervision  of  his  conduct  will  be  more  personal  than  at 
college,  and  wheref rom  he  may  be  able  to  return  home  for 
the  Saturday-Sunday  vacation.  Thus  the  parents  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  the  new  problems 
with  him  as  fast  as  they  come  up  in  his  life,  and  to  assist 
hiin  in  making  the  necessary  new  adjustments.  This 
may  be  called  the  gradual  method  of  entering  college. 

Mutual  Confidence  between  Parents  and  Son 

"  Is  my  son in  attendance  at  college 

there  ?  He  left  two  weeks  ago  for  that  point,  but  has  not 
written."  So  runs  a  letter  from  a  father,  but  the  very  tone 
of  it  indicates  parental  mistrust,  if  not  indifference.  Unless 
the  boy  writes  back  almost  immediately  after  reaching  his 
new  location,  there  is  something  seriously  the  matter. 

Now,  on  first  leaving  home,  every  boy  needs  a  confidant 
and  a  spiritual  adviser  in  the  person  of  some  mature  man 
or  woman  —  some  one  who  thoroughly  understands  young 
life,  and  who  knows  how  to  give  the  youth  wholesome  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  without  preaching  to  him.  Let 
this  spiritual  adviser  be  college  president,  member  of 
faculty,  or  any  other  suitable  person.  During  a  long 
experience  the  author  has  known  the  case  of  only  one 
young  man  who  violated  the  confidence  of  such  an  asso- 
ciate. It  has  been  the  author's  pleasure  to  have  had  a 
secret  compact  with  many  young  college  men  who  were 
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in  some  kind  of  trouble,  and  it  has  been  a  further  source  of 
pleasure  to  counsel  with  them  with  a  view  to  helping  them 
on  their  feet. 

So  this  admonition  may  be  offered  to  all  parents  con- 
cerned :  Send  the  boy  away  to  college  with  a  full  measure 
of  mutual  confidence  and  trust.  Begin  at  once  a  most  cor- 
dial and  frank  correspondence  with  him,  giving  all  possible 
evidence  of  parental  solicitude  but  no  indication  of  mis- 
trust. Whenever  he  confesses  a  fault,  point  out  to  him 
some  splendid  possibility  that  you  see  latent  in  him,  pic- 
turing every  concrete  way  in  which  he  might  make  it 
an  actuality.  And  then,  bring  him  into  association  with 
a  spiritual  adviser  if  you  can  at  all  do  so. 

Avoiding  an  Unsuitable  Lodging  Place 

Hundreds  of  young  men  fail  in  college  for  want  of  a 
congenial  rooming  place.  Put  it  down  as  a  serious  matter 
if  the  boy  is  not  comfortably  housed  in  a  place  that  has 
some  wise  and  sympathetic  oversight.  The  dormitory 
conducted  merely  for  profit  usually  breeds  shiftlessness 
and  moral  depravity  among  its  occupants.  A  private 
home  where  exemplary  conduct  is  insisted  upon,  a  place 
in  charge  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  or  a  dormitory  in  charge  of  an  ex- 
pert disciplinarian  employed  by  the  college,  will  rank  in 
suitableness  in  the  order  named.  If  it  is  at  all  practicable, 
accompany  the  boy  to  college  the  first  time  and  see  per- 
sonally to  the  selection  of  his  room.  There  is  much  false 
economy  in  choosing  a  poor  room  as  a  means  of  saving  a 
dollar  or  two  per  month. 

One  of  the  most  common  nuisances  of  the  larger  room- 
ing house  is  the  friendly  loafer.  He  calls  at  evening  with 
others  of  his  class,  "just  to  have  a  time,"  and  stays  till  a 
late  hour.     A  typical  case  of  the  kind  and  one  reported  to 
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the  college  was  that  of  a  well-meaning  twenty-year-old 
youth  who  was  literally  driven  home  and  cheated  out  of 
his  college  education  for  want  of  the  tact  necessary  to  free 
himself  from  the  interferences  of  the  student  loafers  who 
spent  their  evenings  in  coarse,  riotous  conduct  in  his  room. 

But  the  fraternity  furnishes  what  is  perhaps  by  far  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  lodging-house  question  at 
college.  There  are  many  attractive  features  about  these 
clubs,  such  as  good  fellowship,  a  circle  of  congenial  com- 
panions, and  a  means  of  quickly  forming  close  friendships, 
but  as  a  rule  the  studentship  is  below  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  the  morals  are  often  worse.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  institutions  the  Greek-letter  societies  in- 
clude nearly  the  entire  student  body,  but  throughout  the 
Middle  West  they  constitute  fewer  than  half  the  students 
in  attendance.  Indirectly,  they  teach  many  young  boys 
to  smoke,  some  to  drink  and  gamble,  and  follow  after  vile 
women;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they  alienate  the  boy's 
affections  from  his  parents.  The  author  has  witnessed 
some  most  aggravating  cases  of  the  last-named  class. 

Now,  it  is  apparent  to  the  close  observer  of  student  life 
that  there  are  two  things  very  seriously  the  matter  with  the 
college  fraternities.  First,  they  take  in  too  many  young 
men  merely  on  the  reputation  of  clothes  and  a  disposition 
to  spend  money  freely.  Second,  the  membership  is  con- 
stituted of  too  many  mere  boys,  who  have  made  no  rec- 
ords as  students.  The  high  school  fraternities  have  been 
outlawed  all  over  the  country  because  of  their  snobbish- 
ness and  their  interference  with  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
and  there  is  a  constant  threat  of  legislation  against  the 
college  fraternity.  Just  now  the  secret  societies  of  a 
large  Western  university  are  reported  by  the  press  as 
being  on  probation  because  of  low-class  averages  and  low 
morals,  and  the  same  class  of  organizations  in  other  large 
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institutions  have  recently  been  shown  to  rank  very  low  in 
their  student  work.  Wittenburg  College,  the  Western 
Michigan  State  Normal,  and  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
College  have  eliminated  the  fraternities,  while  very  re- 
cently the  presidents  of  Cornell,  Brown,  Minnesota,  and 
De  Paw  have  spoken  in  radical  opposition  to  them. 

Two  other  charges  that  maybe  placed  against  the  college 
fraternities  are  that  they  are  undemocratic  in  spirit  and 
that  they  increase  the  boy's  expense  account  unnecessarily. 
To  their  credit  it  may.be  said  that  their  members  are  uni- 
formly polite  (if  they  recognize  a  person  at  all)  and  that 
they  usually  stay  out  of  student  riots.  In  the  author's 
judgment  the  majority  of  their  objectionable  features 
could  be  avoided  if  they  would  admit  to  membership 
only  young  men  who  have  proved  after  two  years'  at- 
tendance that  they  are  students  of  good  rank  both  in 
morals  and  intellect. 

Hence,  there  is  offered  this  word  of  suggestion:  Keep 
your  boys  out  of  the  college  fraternity  till  they  have 
reached  the  junior,  or  at  least  the  sophomore,  year,  and 
have  made  good  class  records.  Until  that  point  is  reached, 
the  secret  society  is  a  dangerous  affair  for  the  youth. 
After  that  it  may  be  somewhat  helpful,  and  it  will  at  least 
do  him  little  injury.  When  your  freshman  son  gets  ready 
to  unite  with  the  fraternity,  he  will  be  assisted  by  the 
several  members  in  writing  you  a  letter  of  astonishing 
force  and  persuasiveness  in  order  to  win  your  consent. 
Take  the  appeal  considerately  and  do  not  yield  till  the 
conditions  just  named  have  been  met. 

Too  Much  Money  or  Too  Little 

Another  source  of  danger  to  the  character  of  the  young 
man  in  college  is  the  money  supply.  If  he  is  allowed  more 
than  is  actually  needed  to  pay  the  ordinary  bills,  he  tends 
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to  be  led  into  riotous  living.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  the  parent  during  the  years  of  growth  of  a  son 
is  to  teach  the  latter  the  value  of  money.  No  matter 
how  large  the  family  income,  this  lesson  is  imperative,  for 
upon  its  proper  inculcation  rests  the  boy's  business  and 
moral  integrity.  A  college  youth  with  an  allowance  of 
$1000  annually  has  been  known  to  be  all  the  time  distres- 
singly in  debt,  while  one  of  his  mates  was  meeting  bills 
promptly  on  an  allowance  of  $200. 

Teach  the  boy  to  earn,  and  to  save  and  lay  by  a  part  of 
his  earnings  for  some  commendable  purpose  of  his  own, 
say,  his  education.  After  such  training  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  supply  him  with  the  additional  amount  necessary 
for  his  college  education.  But  if  your  son  has  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  frugality  and  tends  to  be  a  spendthrift,  it  is 
advisable  to  place  him  on  a  reasonable  but  strict  allow- 
ance. In  order  to  determine  just  what  his  allowance 
should  be,  consult  the  college  authorities  and  secure  care- 
fully prepared  data  on  the  subject. 

The  college  youth  who  is  forced  to  pinch  and  starve 
and  struggle  against  other  odds  in  order  to  get  through  his 
course  appeals  to  our  sympathy.  The  author  has  known 
hundreds  of  such  cases,  many  of  whom  did  surprisingly 
well,  some  of  them  being  sons  of  well-to-do  but  penurious 
fathers  who  had  a  false  conception  of  a  son's  just  deserts. 
Such  parents  ought  to  realize  that  from  a  merely  pecuniary 
point  of  view  treatment  of  this  kind  is  a  loss,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  to  the  boy  of  the  opportunities  for  developing 
his  altruistic  feelings  and  motives.  It  is  fair  to  expect 
and  to  require  the  young  man  to  work  with  might  and 
main  during  the  vacation  season,  and  perhaps  some  during 
the  college  term,  to  raise  his  own  expense  fund.  But  after 
this  effort  has  been  made,  the  sum  accumulated  should 
be  supplemented  with  the  necessary  balance. 
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Evil  Associations 

The  college  community,  like  most  others,  is  never  wholly 
free  from  the  contaminations  of  the  evildoer  and  the  evil- 
minded.  But  these  objectionable  characters  cannot 
always  be  distinguished  at  first  sight.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a 
very  unusual  occurrence  for  a  good  clean  youth  to  find  him- 
self yoked  up  as  roommate  with  one  of  the  viler  sort. 
Not  long  ago  a  well-bred  young  man  appeared  with  the 
complaint  that  his  roommate  had  a  habit  of  "cursing  and 
swearing  and  telling  obscene  stories."  The  former  was 
advised  to  move  out  immediately.  So  the  question  of  a 
roommate  is  also  one  of  first  importance,  for  his  influence 
upon  the  young  freshman  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
college  president  or  the  favorite  instructor. 

Parents  should  therefore  exercise  great  care  in  the  choice 
of  the  living  companion-  for  their  boy.  In  seeking  for 
such  a  person,  some  of  the  traits  of  character  to  look 
for  are :  studiousness,  Christianity,  chronic  cheerfulness, 
sympathy  for  fellow  students,  loyalty  to  the  college, 
polite  manners.  Some  of  the  certain  evidences  of  un- 
desirability  in  a  college  companion  are  :  poor  studentship, 
scoffing  at  religion,  profane  and  obscene  language,  loafing 
with  coarse  men  and  boys,  visiting  saloons,  billiard  halls, 
or  houses  of  ill-repute,  smoking,  and  the  like.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  matters  cannot  always  be  determined  upon 
mere  inquiry,  and  the  innocent  college  youth  is  made 
aware  of  them  by  degrees  after  his  lodging  mate  has  been 
chosen.  But,  even  then,  an  immediate  removal  to  other 
quarters  is  imperative;    for,   "Vice  is  a  monster,"  etc. 

Perhaps  the  most  innocent-appearing  form  of  the  evil 
associate  that  a  boy  is  likely  to  fall  in  with  at  college  is  the 
idler  and  loafer.  The  latter  usually  has  a  way  of  minimiz- 
ing the  importance  and  necessity  of  doing  faithful  class 
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work.  He  insists  that  college  is  not  so  much  a  place 
for  study  as  it  is  for  learning  the  affairs  of  the  world  at 
large,  and  he  is  often  very  tactful  in  managing  the  in- 
structor and  securing  a  passing  grade  from  him.  He  is  out 
much  evenings  at  the  theater,  the  dance,  or  simply  calling 
among  friends  ;  and  to  the  youthful  student  he  seems  to  be 
skimming  the  very  cream  of  life  without  doing  much  to 
earn  it.  But  the  young  freshman  must  be  put  on  guard 
against  this  loafer's  seductive  ways. 

Vicious  Habits 

Evil  associations  are  the  first  steps  toward  evil  habits. 
And  the  point  of  least  resistance  to  temptation  is  found 
when  some  one  urges  the  suggestion  that  "everybody 
does  it."  That  particular  argument  usually  brings  the 
youthful  freshman  to  time  if  anything  will.  A  certain 
young  man  attended  one  college  six  successive  years  and 
managed  in  that  time  to  get  into  the  junior  class.  He 
was  known  to  be  an  expert  at  inducing  younger  boys  to 
learn  to  smoke.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  possess  a  passion 
for  this  thing,  as  he  always  carried  a  good  supply  of  mate- 
rials which  he  would  furnish  free  of  charge  to  learners. 
Three  of  his  victims  came  personally  to  the  attention 
of  the  author,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  assist  two  of  them 
to  break  off  the  habit  after  it  had  got  a  firm  grip  on  them. 
All  finally  failed  completely  in  their  college  work  before 
reaching  the  junior  year,  and  had  to  leave. 

Elsewhere  (in  a  widely  circulated  bulletin  entitled 
"The  Cigarette  Smoking  Boy"),  the  author  has  made  a 
study  of  2500  cases,  and  has  shown  that  the  smokers 
among  college  students  rank  17|  per  cent  lower  in 
their  class  work  than  the  non-smokers;  also  that  they 
are  predisposed  to  half  a  dozen  serious  ailments  in  the 
eyes,  throat,  lungs,   heart,  and  nerves.     In  the  Kansas 
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State  Agricultural  College,  enrolling  about  2500  students, 
few  of  the  habitual  smokers  are  able  to  be  graduated,  and 
none  ever  come  through  as  honor  students . 

Drinking  is  not  nearly  so  common  among  students  as 
smoking,  but  it  is  very  prevalent  in  many  of  the  educational 
institutions  that  are  located  near  large  cities,  or  where 
open  saloons  are  accessible.  Here  Saturday  night  catches 
many  young  men  students  returning  at  a  late  hour  in 
varying  degrees  of  intoxication.  Another  habit  almost 
certainly  to  be  found  connected  with  drinking  is  that  of 
associating  with  fallen  women,  and  the  Saturday  night  de- 
bauch usually  includes  a  round  of  this  kind.  Parents  who 
send  their  sons  unattended  to  institutions  where  such  prac- 
tices are  common  are  certainly  assuming  a  very  grave  risk. 

Billiard  halls  and  gambling  places  also  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  a  good  many  college  students.  But  if  the  young 
man  who  is  just  finding  his  way  in  a  new  college  environ- 
ment will  pause  long  enough  to  take  down  a  list  of  the 
persons  frequenting  these  places,  he  will  find  the  better 
class  of  men  and  boys  conspicuously  absent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  street  loafer,  the  illiterate,  the  more  or  less 
morally  depraved,  will  be  found  there. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  four-year  period  of 
attendance  at  college  brings  about  startling  transforma- 
tions in  the  character  of  the  ordinary  boy  —  transforma- 
tions, too,  that  make  him  or  mar  him  for  life.  A  great 
weight  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  parents  in  relation 
to  all  this. 
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CommentB  on." Training  the  Boy  " 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  boy  life  which  is  overlooked,  and  those  who  are 

responsible  for  boys  will  find  suggestion,  information,  and  guidance  which 

will  be  valuable."  —  Boston  Watchman. 

"  This  is  a  large,  attractive  volume,  which  goes  thoroughly  into  the  question 
of  training  boys,  the  best  way  to  do  it,  the  best  results  to  be  had  in  such  train- 
ing, and  how  to  get  these  results.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  admirable,  sym- 
pathetic, and  so  thorough  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  value 
and  the  excellence  of  its  results  when  its  inculcations  are  fairly  carried  out." 
—  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Professor  McKeever  knows  more  about  American 
boys  than  any  other  '  boy  fancier '  in  the  country.  Certainly  he  demon- 
strates, at  least,  that  he  belongs  in  the  class  of  those  who  have  much  definite 
and  widely  gleaned  information  about  the  rearing  of  boys.  His  new  book 
is  crammed  with  information  about  boys  and  pictures  of  them  at  their  work 
and  play."  —  Columbus  (OHIO)  Journal. 

" '  Training  the  Boy '  is  a  book  for  all  parents.  It  may  be  described  as  an 
expert  attempt  to  apply  to  the  problem  of  making  boys  into  worthy  citizens, 
the  general  principles  of  the  famous  Montessori  method.  It  is  not  a  fine- 
spun tissue  of  theory,  but  a  practical  discussion  based  upon  common  sense 
and  wide  experience."  —  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal. 
"  The  training  of  the  boy  from  early  babyhood  through  marriage  and  father- 
hood is  exhaustively  treated  by  Mr.  McKeever  in  this  book.  Strong  com- 
mon sense  and  sympathetic  interest  with  the  small  boy  are  marked  charac- 
teristics." —  A/ew  York  City  Club-  Woman. 

"Fathers  and  mothers  will  find  this  work  of  great  value  in  the  training  of 

their  sons,  for  from  start  to  finish  the  book  is  entirely  unprejudiced,  broad, 

sane,  and  suggestive.    It  is  practically  a  compendium  on  the  needs  of  the 

growing  boy,  from  infancy  to  manhood."  —  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

"  This  is  a  crowded  book,  analyzing  the  boy  and  his  needs,  and  what  ought 

to  be  done  for  him,  marvelously  well.    To  review  this  book  would  be  simply 

to  write  it  over.     I  prefer  simply  to  say  to  my  readers :  Here  is  a  volume  of 

wit  and  wisdom  and  timeliness." —  Chicago  Unity. 

"  A  splendid,  wholesome  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  parent. 

It  deals  in  an  intelligent,  vigorous  way  with  that  topic  of  vital  social  interest, 

the  conservation  of  manhood."  — •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Training  the  QAA  —  Just  Puhlishzd 
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Farm  Boys  and  Girls 

Decorated  Cloth,  izmo,  325  pp.,  40  Illustrations.    $  r-so  net,  by  mail  $  z.62 

Comments  on  ' '  Farm  Boys  and  Girls  ' ' 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  life,  it  is  the  most  notable  and  useful  contribu- 
tion ever  made  to  agricultural  literature."  —  De  Witt  C.  Wing,  Associate 
Editor  The  Breeder's  Gazette,  Chicago. 

"  Professor  McKeever  in  this  volume  produced  a  book  which  is  an  honor 
to  himself  and  his  college.  The  simplicity  of  the  language  almost  blinds 
the  reader  to  the  immense  amount  of  research  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  book." — Christian  Work. 

"  Professor  McKeever's  '  Farm  Boys  and  Girls '  is  a  delightful  as  well  as  a 
scientific  study  of  that  always  absorbing  subject,  the  young  person.  It  has 
appeared  at  the  psychological  moment  and  is  a  monument  worthy  of  per- 
petuating his  name  if  he  had  done  nothing  else.  It  is  a  practical  book  and 
we  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  every  farm  father  and  mother,  every 
rural  preacher  and  country  school  teacher."  —  Kinsley  (Kansas)  Graphic. 

"  There  are  10,000,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  of  this 
country,  and  here  is  one  of  the  finest  books  that  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  these  children.  In  this  work.  Professor 
McKeever  is  doing  something  of  the  highest  value.  He  is  an  able  running 
mate  of  President  Butterfield.  To  such  men  this  land  is  greatly  indebted 
for  their  wholesome  and  inspiring  work  for  the  betterment  of  rural  condi- 
tions."—  J^ew  England  Journal  of  Education. 

"  This  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  alongside  the  family  Bible  in  every  farm 
home.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  ten  million  boys  and  girls  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  of  America.  It  should  be  read  by  every  one 
of  them,  and  it  should  be  read  and  re-read  by  the  parent  of  every  child." 
—  Kansas  Farmer. 

"  The  book  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  social  and 
economic  questions."  —  Guardian,  Manchester,  England. 

"  Professor  McKeever's  book  is  a  serious  study  of  the  problem  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  country,  and  how  it  may  be  solved.  It  is  really  a  Manual  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  for  Improving  the  Conditions  of  Life  in  Farming  Com- 
munities. If  adopted,  country  life  would  be  made  larger,  fuller,  happier, 
and  more  blessed."  —  Living  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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The  Care  of  the  Body 

By  Prof.  R.  S.  Woodworth 

Cloth,  i2mo,  $  r.^o  net;  postpaid  $  1.63 

The  blood,  the  circulation,  breathing,  food,  digestion,  wastes 
and  their  removal,  diet,  bodily  heat,  the  work  of  the  body,  the 
ear,  the  eye,  nerve  and  brain,  work,  rest  and  recreation,  indul- 
gences, the  cycle  of  life  and  disease  are  among  the  different 
topics  which  the  author  takes  up.  The  author  believes  that  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  these  facts  will  thoroughly  familiarize 
the  reader  with  the  use  of  food,  air,  and  water  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  body.  It  will  also  impress  the  fact 
that  health  and  strength  are  not  due  to  good  luck,  but  to  the 
wise  use  of  these  common  things. 

Of  Kindred  Interest 

The  Wonderful  House  that  Jack  Has 

A  Supplementary  Reader  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for 
Use  in  School  and  Home. 

By  Columbus  N.  Millard 

Supervisor  of  Grammar  Grades,  Buffalo  Public  Schools. 

Decorated  cloth,  i2mo,  $  .jo  net 

This  book  is  intended  for  supplementary  reading  in  a  most  im- 
portant field ;  physiology  and  hygiene.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
teach  facts  or  names,  but  to  influence  the  early  formation  of  good 
health  habits.  Few  technical  terms  or  physiological  phenomena 
are  mentioned  unless  they  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  proper  building  and  care  of  the  body. 

The  Building  and  Care  of  the  Body 

By  Columbus  N.  Millard 

Cloth,  i2tno,  illustrated.    $  .40  net 

This  text-book  in  physiology  and  hygiene  for  intermediate  grades 
aims  throughout  to  lead  children  to  form  habits  that  will  result 
in  the  development  and  the  preservation  of  strong,  healthy  bodies. 
The  fact  that  bodily  weakness  is  attended  by  discomfort  and 
handicap,  and  that  vigorous  health  results  in  improved  appear- 
ance, more  enjoyment,  higher  efficiency,  and  greater  usefulness, 
is  strongly  emphasized.  That  each  individual  child  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  health  and  efficiency  he  will  enjoy  in  man- 
hood, is  also  forcefully  presented. 
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The  Sexual  Life  of  the  Child 

By   Dr.   ALBERT   MOLL 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Eden  Paul.     With  an  Introduction  by 

Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Cloth,  i2mo,  $  1.7^  net ;   postpaid  $  i.8g 

The  translation  of  this  book  will  be  welcomed  by  men  and 
women  from  many  different  professions,  but  alike  in  the  need  of 
preparation  to  guide  the  sex-life  of  boys  and  girls  and  to  meet 
emergencies  caused  by  its  corruption  by  weakness  within  or  at- 
tack from  without.  The  clergymen  who  are  in  real  touch  with 
the  lives  of  their  charges  and  who  have  often  to  minister  to  a 
mind  whose  distress  depends  on  an  unfortunate  sex  history; 
conscientious  and  observant  teachers  who  realize  that  they  can- 
not do  justice  to  even  the  purely  intellectual  needs  of  pupils  with- 
out understanding  the  natural  history  of  the  child's  instinctive 
impulses  ;  the  social  worker  who  seeks  a  surer  equipment  for  the 
wise  direction  of  the  life  of  sex  in  childhood ;  the  conscientious 
practitioner  of  medicine,  who  is  eager  to  add  to  his  knowledge 
of  sex-instinct  and  its  pathology,  —  to  all  these  Dr.  Moll's  book 
may  prove  the  means  of  answering  many  troublesome  questions 
and  of  promoting  to  a  wiser  cooperation  with  church,  school, 
and  the  medical  profession  in  safe-guarding  their  own  —  and, 
we  may  hope,  all  other  —  children  against  blunders  and  con- 
taminations. 

"  A  masterful  study  of  the  life  of  the  child,  and  can  but  shed 
light  upon  phases  of  his  life  other  than  those  which  are  directly 
sexual."  — Journal  of  Education. 

"The  treatment  of  the  entire  subject  is  such  as  to  commend  it 
to  an  enlightened  public."  —  Educational  Review. 
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